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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SEAMEN’S CAUSE, com- 


mending it earnestly to the sympathies, t i 
ana oeie ympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all 
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It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especiall 
such as will tend to their spiritual oven Tapoians notices to Mariners 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical To single subscribers $1 a year, invariably in advance 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, Upon an 


annual request for the same. PostTaGE in advance— 
oie Sloe ume. ce—quarterly, at the offi 
delivery—within the United States, teelve cents a qo a San 
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Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 


tously distributed among them. It i i ili ieti i 
use, at the rate of one dollar per Peed seciienmipernme 


THE LIFE BOAT. 

This little sheet, published j j i si 
es tata telat Re he will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
Any Sabbath-School that will send us 
copies gratis, monthly, for one y 


$20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
ear, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 
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THE U. 8. SHIPPING LAW—HOW IT WORKS. 


It will be remembered that when advocating the Shipping Law in 
the pages of the MAGAzINz, we have always spoken of it as a radical 
but necessary measure, aimed at a monstrous and obstinate wrong. 
_ Opposition to it was to be expected; even organized and paid opposi- 
tion. It struck at the roots of an abuse which fed and fattened too 
_ many, to be weluomed; and when they found their occupation gone, it 
did not surprise us that they were indignant, often expressing their in- 
dignation in language more strong than elegant, and sometimes with 
threats of personal violence upon its instigators and officials. 

This law has now had five months of trial, and we subjoin the Com- 
missioner’s report as to its working in the port of New York. We 
trust our readers will give this report a careful consideration. The 
most sanguine friends of the measure did not anticipate such speedy 
results for good as have been accomplished by it, thinking that, perhaps 
in a year or two at the shortest, there would be some show of the 
promised reform. The change for the better in the condition of seamen 
in port, and in the manner of their shipment and discharge, is very 
marked. We give elsewhere, in the present number of the MAGAZINE 
the impression made upon the editor of one of our leading religious, 
journals, who recently visited the Exchange in Cherry street during 
business hours, and we wish all who are interested in this philanthropic 
movement would likewise personally inspect the building occupied by 
the Commissioner, and observe there the whole operation of the Ship- 
ping Law. Captain DuNncAN is receiving almost every day some new 
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testimony to the satisfaction with which the leading shipping merchants _ 
of the city, some of whom were doubtful at first, have come to regard © 
the law itself, while both captains and seamen approve it as an im-— 
measurable benefit. : 

The hasty Congressional legislation of Jan. 10th intended to cripple 
the law has undesignedly resulted in good. We thank the Hon. Clark-_ 
son N. Potter, Representative from New York, for his remarks on that — 
occasion. ‘The friends of the sailor in Washington, will not, we predict, 
be caught napping, in the event of another attempt to impair the law 
as it stands. 

OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING COMMISSIONER, 
New York, December 31st, 1872. 


To the Honorable Circuit Court, New York City. 
The undersigned, Shipping Commissioner for the Port of 
New York, respectfully submits the following report: 

The Act of Congress regulating the shipping and paying off of sea- 
men in the Merchant Service of the United States, went into effect on 
the sixth day of August last, on which day this office was opened for 
the transaction of that business for the Port of New York. 

In view of the active and determined hostility of a large number of 
shipping masters, and sailors’ landlords, and the indifference, not to say 
opposition, of many ship-owners, to the provisions of this law; the com- 
plete and abrupt change from the old system of shipping and paying 
off which its enforcement would require,—that undertaking seemed 
somewhat formidable. 

The law has now been in force a few days less than five months. It 
is believed that in this port its provisions have been faithfully and ju- 
diciously enforced. Every combination and obstacle have been square- 
ly met and overcome, without any delay or detention to the commerce — 
of the port. This fact can be better appreciated when it is stated, that 
the duties in shipping of seamen, that are assumed by the Commission- 
er, are, to procure and engage seamen, pay their advance wages and de-- 
liver them on ship-board; the captains and owners having nothing to do 
in the matter except to give their orders, approve of the seamen, and 
pay the bills. ; 

The business of the Commissioner occupies the whole of one story in 
the Seamen’s Exchange, with paying accommodations in the Sailors’ 
Savings Bank, and a store room in the basement of that building for 
the effects of deceased seamen. 

Besides this a branch office is located near Old Slip on the East River, 
one in West Street on the North River, and one in Jersey City ; all for 
the accommodation of Coasters. The entire working force of the Com- 
missioner consists of one Commissioner, six Deputies, three Special 
Deputies and twenty-two other employees. 

Up to this date—which closes the year—10,541 seamen have been 
shipped, and 7,785 paid off. $384,241,82 have been paid into the hands 
of these seamen for wages due and accruing, and $847,56, due to seamen 
deceased, have been collected and paid into Court. The total amount 


of fees collected is $22,112.00, and of ich i 
Bi Sen ee office fixtures, $23,168, Ree which includes all sala- 
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The law seems growing daily in favor with ship-masters and owners; 
no complaints of its workings, but many words in its favor, reach this 
office. As arule, and with scarcely an exception, vessels while lying at 
the dock receive their crews on board sober and orderly, and proceed 
direct to sea without the trouble and detention of waiting in the 
Harbor. 

This office being the general and daily rendezvous of seamen in port, 
is often used as a sort of exchange where ship masters meet and en- 
‘gage such seamen as suit them, with the certainty of having the men 
they engage. 

Desertions by seamen, unlawful discharging of seamen by masters, 
boarding of inward bound vessels by runners, have been so promptly 
visited by the penalties of the law, that such violations now seldom or 
never occur. 

It should have been stated before, that no small part of the Commis- 

_ sioner’s time is spent in settling matters at issue between seamen and 
_ ship-masters and officers. This work, which is done without fees, seems 
to give general satisfaction and certainly has the effect of correcting 


many wrongs and of avoiding many vexatious law suits. 
Very Respectfully, Your obedient servant, 


CHARLES C. DUNCAN, 


U.S. Shipping Commissioner for the Port of New York. 


THE PLACE 


BY REV. T. 


Of all the points from which we 
have ever beheld the sea, the most 
impressive is the bluff in Truro— 
Cape Cod—on which stands the 
Highland Light. We have looked 
upon the ocean from greater hights 
and from more desolated points, 
but from none has it yielded to us 
such a sense of its immensity and of 
the awfulness of its power. We 
were puzzled in attempting to ana- 
lyze this peculiar impression. The 
hight is not great—only one hund- 
red and thirty feet, and the shore 
trending in nearly straight lines, 
offers no special sense of desolation. 
Our conclusion was that the entire 
spirit or atmosphere of the Cape, 
which at its extremity is pure de- 
_ sert, lent itself to the mind, so that 
the solitariness of the desert is join- 
ed to the immensity of the sea in 
forming one single sentiment. The 
sound of the sea also is peculiar 
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here. It has but one note—a deep 
thunderous roar, neither murmur- 
ous as when it runs up long beaches, 
nor musical as when it breaks upon 
pebbles, no: resounding as when 
dashed againt rocks. Yet, in a way, 
it is finer than either: it is the true 
voice of the ocean—heavy, defiant, 
continuous,—in sound what it is in 
sight; that which stretches out so 
suddenly demands this deep-keyed, 
unceasing pulsation of majestic tone 
to utter its meaning. As we ap- 
proached the light-house from the 
Bay-side, and caught the sound of 
the waves on the outer shore, the 
intervening hills still hiding the 
sea; the lines of Wordsworth ran in 
our mind :— 
‘¢ Hence, ina season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither— 


And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
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As we reached the edge of the 
bluff and looked down upon the 
stretch of beach below us, the lines 
were literally fulfilled, for there the 
children, dwarfed by the immense 
spaces about them to almost atomic 
smallness, were playing in the sand, 
and the “mighty waters rolling” up 
to their feet. The scene, as we look- 
ed upon it, lost the sense of reality 
and became asa vision. The hight 
greatly increased to the eye by the 
level recession of the waters, the 
mist-laden air filled with intense 
light, the waves drowning all sounds 
save their own, united to put the 
forms and movements of the chil- 
dren at an immeasurable distance, 
and as if in another world. So, we 
thought, beings of a world above 
us may look down, and our toils 
may seem to them but sports,— 
they and we separated not so much 
by space as by the clamor of the 
world around us. But, we mused, 
as these children, when night comes 
on, will tire of their petty toil and 
seek their homes upon the cliff, so 
it will be with us all, and we shall 
pass to higher spheres as naturally, 
though with something of weariness, 
as these children climb this steep 
path to seek rest and food and the 
faces of parents. Nature is here so 
simple and elemental, that, instead 
of attracting attention to her speci- 
fic forms, she suggests symbols and 
shadows of meanings that may be 
truer and more enduring than her- 
self. 

We turn from the cliff to the 
light-house and ascend to the lan- 
tern. A light-house isa great moral 
teacher, and, in itself, is a great 
volume of sermons. We would, at 
any time, rather spend an hour in 
one than listen to the most popular 
preacher of the season. The old 
keeper amused us by the simplicity 
of histalk. He has two assistants, 
and the lamp is constantly watched, 
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the one on duty remaining all night 
in the lantern. Having an abund- 
ance of light and of leisure, he had 
read the Bible nearly through since © 


March, and, unconscious of the — 


double sense of his words, added 


A 
i 
i 


; 
{ 


that it was a splendid place for “s 


reflection. 


We glanced at the 


clear lenses about us, and assur-— 
ed him that if he reflected as — 
well as his lamp, and kept that — 


faithfully trimmed and burning, he 


might accomplish a double salva-— 


tion. 
light shall not dim, for the shore is 
the place of wrecks. On the inner 
side, Cape Cod is a tender and be- 
neficient providence; on the outer 


And need there is that this 


side, it isa cruel and devastating — 


power ; it reaches out its long arm, 


both for protection and for destruc- — 


tion, and—is it the type of an eternal 
necessity /—it cannot be one with- 
out being the other. But let us 
not push our symbolism too fast ; 
while it will always be one, it may 
be largely thwarted in being the 
other. The light itself is a type of 
what may be done in the matter of 
saving men. Through the genius 
of Fresnel, it can give warnings 
thrice as far as the old-fashioned 
reflectors, so that no good ship, well 
manned, ought to fall upon the 
coast ; still nearly every heavy 
storm sends ashore some craft, and 
no rocks are more destructive than 
are these shifting sands when beaten 
by an east wind. The sea and sand 
become one in the tremendous un- 
dertow, and no human arm is strong 
enough to contend against the re- 
flex wave. A singular case of wreck 
occurred last spring, showing the 
mistakes of experienced sailors in 
hours of peril. Two vessels were 
driven in by a heavy gale, and 
stranded far out. The crews pre- 
pared to leave them, fearing an in- 
crease of the storm, and the break- 
ing up of the vessels. As one crew 
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were launching their life-boat, a 
heavy sea swept it away, and they 
were forced to remain on board; 
the gale lessened and all hands 
were saved. On the other vessel 
the boat was launched, and the en- 
tire crew attempted to reach the 
shore, but were overwhelmed in the 
terrible surf, and only one man was 
thrown beyond the reach of the re- 
turning wave. He saw alight in 
the distance and reached the shelter 
it revealed, frost-bitten and crawl- 
ing upon hands and knees. The 
next day the vessel was boarded 
-and found to be dry and comforta- 
ble, with a fire still burning in the 
cabin. 

A still more pathetic wreck oc- 
curred last autumn upon the other 
side. A sailor who had been upon 
a long voyage, was returning to the 
Cape by a fishing vessel that plied 
between Boston and Wellfleet. He 
was expected by his family, and a 
festive occasion had been arranged 
to welcome him home. A heavy 
gale sprang up in the night and 
the old hulk was driven ashore a 

‘mile west from Provincetown and 
all hands were lost. The next day, 
before the wreck was known, the 
father of the young sailor picked 
up his trunk on the Wellfleet shore, 
and the same tide brought in the 
broken hulk but not a living soul 
upon ittotell the story. Yet as 
the miserable crew struggled in the 
cold and stormy waters, they could 
see the light, and perhaps hear the 
bells, of the village only a mile 
away. 

The most important wreck that 
ever occurred upon these shores 
was that of the British frigate 
Somerset in 1778. We may be do- 
ing history some slight service by 
bringing together the facts pertain- 
ing to this vessel. A year or two 
ago, the shifting of the sand a little 
eastward of Race-point uncovered 
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the hulk of a huge vessel. It was 
soon discovered and as soon begun 
to be appropriated as fire wood, 
and not till it was nearly converted 
into this useful article, was the pro- 
cess arrested, and the remainder 
saved for noble uses. It must have 
been destined to be burned as the 
small bit we have been cherishing 
with true historical fondness, has 
already passed to ashes. It was 
soon ascertained that it was the re- 
mains of the Somerset. It is seldom 
that one is able to correct so accu- 
rate a writer as Thoreau, but he 
places the wreck several miles too 
far eastward; it had not however 
been discovered at the time of his 
writing. The Somerset covered the 
landing of the British troops at 
Charlestown June 17, 1775, and is 
referred to by Longfellow in “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride :” 


“Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war.” 


Three years later, when cruising 
off the Cape, she met her fate, and 
the story is told in “The Boston 
Gazette and County Journal” of 
Nov. 9th 1778, as follows: 


“Saturday, Sabbath day, and Monday, 
we had a violent storm, the wind being 
northern though variable. The British 
fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Byron, consisting of sixteen sail of the 
line, were cruising near Cape Cod, and 
on Monday the Somerset, of 64 guns, 
Capt. Ouray, was cast ashore near the 
Race, at the bend of the Cape. Theship 
is entirely lost, and 60 or 70 of the hands 
were drowned. Thecaptain, officers, and 
remainder of the crew, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war to the United 
States. There were about 490 hands on 
board when the ship went on shore. She 
was in company with five other ships 
about 11 o’clock the same day, so there 
are some hopes of our being able to give 
a good account of them. Saved 54 guns 
of 32 and 24,12 and 9 pounders, with 
their carriages; 400 bbls. of provisions, 
and 200 bbls. powder—all whole and mer- 
chantable. The remaining 10 guns were 
thrown over before she went ashore.” 


Congregationalist. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL YEAR. 


Among the places a stranger at 
Washington visits with eagerness, 
there is no one capable of giving 
more satisfaction to a thoughtful 
mind than the National Observa- 
tory. Itis not so much what one 
sees of arrangements, instruments, 
and achromatic glasses, as what 
these and kindred objects suggest, 
that makes the day one of red let- 
ters ever afterward in the memory. 
Take, for example, the series of ob- 
servations, made in many coun- 
tries, extending over centuries, 
which has at length determined with 
great precision that the astronomi- 
cal or, as it is sometimes called, 
civil year, consists of 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 49.7 seconds. 
This length, as is generally known, 
is about six hours greater than it 
was according to the estimates relied 
upon at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Reckoning by the data 
_ these last give, one day is lost every 
four years. Such an error, stand- 
ing uncorrected for any consider- 
able length of time, would be cer- 
tain to produce awkward results. 
The day might come when harvest- 
home would return before the seed 
had germinated, Michaelmas be 
postponed to the end of winter, 
and Christmas occur in the vernal 
equinox. In fact, winter and sum- 
mer, spring and autumn, as the 
years went round, would be per- 
petually changing places. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, in all 
countries where the astronomical] 
year was recognized, to correct the 
calendar at intervals to prevent the 
increase of an evil for which no 
provision was made. 

Julius Cesar was prebably the 
first man in authority who at- 
tempted a permanent correction of 
the calendar, assisted by Socigenes, 
an Egyptian astronomer. ‘Their 
device was to add » day every 


fourth year to February, and the 
principle adopted was so excellent 
that it has been both retained and 
extended to the present time. This 
correction of time was ordered to 
be made in all countries where the 
Roman authority was acknowl- 
edged, and to secure a uniformity 
of dates, the sixth day before tne 
kalends of March was to be reck- 
oned twice, for which reason, the 
fourth year, now called leap-year, 
was by the Romans designated bis- 
sextile. But this ingenious con- 
trivance did not make the calendar 
perfectly correct. The civil year- 
was still at variance with the as- 
tronomical. There was a surplus- 
age of eleven minutes in the former 
after the double day had been added 
to it—a trifling error for a man’s 
lifetime, but when multiplied by 
centuries, a marked quantity, 
threatening to interfere not only 
with social arrangements, but with 
the very existence of ecclesiastical 
law. The new Julian year was in- 
deed a great gain over the old Ro- 
man year. It was.a close approxi- 
mation to correct measurement of 
time. But it contained an element 
of error, and could not remain per- 
manently in use, unless a means of 
absorbing the miscalculation it per- 
petuated could be discovered. 

The necessities of the Catholic 
Church ultimately led to the re- 
quisite improvement, The Council 
of Nice, which had assembled in 
the year 325 a. ., ordered, among 
other matters, that Easter should 
be celebrated on the first Sunday 
after the full moon next following 
the vernal equinox. This was a 
guide to other church festivals. 
Advent-Sunday, Ascension - day, 
Whitsuntide, Trinity-Sunday, the 
forty days of Lent, the Ember- 
days, the Rogation-days, and others 
depended upon Easter. They had 
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_ become, in the course of ages, fasts 
and festivals intermingled with 
daily concerns of life. Planting 
and harvesting, dairy-work and 


object—the well-known founder of 
the Nuremberg printing-house, and 
the most eminent astronomer of 
the fifteenth century—Sixtus lost 


_ sheep-shearing, felling of timber 
and salving of kine, brewing ale, 
_ preparing conserves, curing meats, 
- housing garden-stuffs, distilling do- 
- mestic spirits, and drying medicinal 
herbs, grew during the Dark Ages 
- into superstitious connection with 
certain holy days. But as every 
revolving year failed to bring the 
- earth quite back to the same point 
in the ecliptic, the sun that warmed, 
the stars that were supposed to 
_ vivify, and the elements that 
- nourished the sown seed grew slack 
in their work, The value of old 
_ traditions decreased. Calculations 
failed. Farmers believed the sea- 
sons to be changing. In the fif- 
teenth century nine days of varia- 
- tion had taken place, and the gap 
was constantly widening. 
Even during the previous cen- 
tury the difference between the two 
years—astronomical and civil— 
_ had become sufficiently important 
_ to force upon the attention of pope 
and conclave the necessity of cor- 
_ recting the calendar. At the Coun- 
cil of Nice the vernal equinox had 
fallen on the 21st of March: it 
now fell on the 12th of the same 
month. The celebration of Easter, 
and of all feasts and fasts depend- 
- ing upon it, was therefore put out 
of joint. This caused infinite con- 
fusion, and for at least two cen- 
turies before its accomplishment the 
enterprise of bringing the two years 
together again was meditated and 
discussed by scholars. But for the 
interruption of the preliminary cal- 
culations by the death of John 
Miiller, the astronomer selected to 
advise the pontiff, it would prob- 
ably have been effected by Sixtus 
IV. instead of Gregory XIII. Being 
thus deprived of the assistance of 
the man best able to accomplish his 


the honor of effecting the useful 
design. 

There is little cause of regret, 
however, on that score. Pope 
Gregory XIII was not only a friend 
to, but a devotee of, science. The 
task of reform could not have fallen 
into better hands. He was dis- 
tinguished for his learning, and al- 
though succeeding to the pontifi- 
cate when past seventy years of 
age, made the thirteen years of his 
rule illustrious by the promotion 
of education at Rome and through- 
out his states. His change of the 
Julian calendar, in spite of bitter 
opposition, to that which has since 
been called the Gregorian, did much 
to redeem the Romish Church from 
its reputation of universal hostility 
to science. 

To restore the civil year to a 
correspondence with the astronomi- 
cal, he ordered that the 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1582, should be called the 
15th. To prevent the intrusion of 
the same errors in the measure- 
ment of time in future ages, and 
to secure the recurrence of the fes- 
tivals of the church at the same 
period of the year, he further de- 
creed that every year whose num- 
ber is not divisible by four should 
consist of three hundred and sixty- 
five days; every year which is so 
divisible, but not divisible by one 
hundred, of three hundred and 
sixty-six days ; every year divisible 
by one hundred, but not by four 
hundred, of three hundred and 
sixty-five ; and every year divisible 
by four hundred, of three hundred 
and sixty-six. A more perfect cor- 
respondence of the civil and as- 
tronomical years will probably 
never be obtained. After the lapse 
of four thousand two hundred and 
thirty-seven years the error will be 
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less than one day. In the prepara- 
tion of this rule every source of 
disagreement is estimated, and as 
far as possible corrected. The al- 
lowance of an extra day every 
fourth year is indeed a small ex- 
cess; but this is not allowed to 
accumulate, for at the commence- 
ment of every century the cen- 
tennial year is not to consist of 
three hundred and sixty-six days, 
or, in other words, is not to be 
counted a leap-year, unless its 
number can be divided by four 
hundred. Thus the year 1600 was 
a leap-year, and the year 2000 will 
be the same; but the years 1700 
and 1800 contained, and the year 
1900 will contain, only 365 days. 
And now comes in a note from 
history which ought never to be 
forgotten. This decree of Gregory 
XIII, exacted by necessity, founded 
upon science, universal in benefit, 
recommended by common sense, 
tainted with no superstition, and 
asking in its acceptance no con- 
cession of religious faith—a de- 
cree that commended its terms by 
their universal application, met a 
want that was everywhere felt, 
settled a question that had vexed 
the world for half a decade of cen- 
turies, and corrected, as it was al- 
lowed to do by men of science, an 
evil that was felt through every 
ramification of the social condition 
of Europe—was accepted in Italy 
and Spain only. France partially 
adopted it, which was no better 
than to have rejected it. As for 
England, she would none of it; 
nor Germany, nor the Northern 
States, nor Holland, nor Russia. 
The authoritative demand of the 
Pope for immediate and universal 
adoption of the reformed calendar, 
no matter by what sufiicient reasons 
recommended, or necessities re- 
quired, or good rendered certain, 
was to be resisted. Conscience, 
stone-blind or enlightened, required 
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opposition to whatever proceeded 
from home, and was to be obeyed. 
It reminds one of the couplet good 
eccentric Rowland Hill—not he of 
the postage reform, but his godly 
ancestor of even higher renown— 
used to repeat at his table when- 
ever sectarian prejudices had hin- 
dered his philanthropic labors: 


“Begone, old bigotry, abhorred 
By all who love our common Lord!” 


The states which acknowledged 
the ecclesiastical sovereignty of 
the Bishop of Rome gave willing 
compliance to Pope Gregory’s de- 
cree. The Protestant states de- 
layed. All through the long reign 
of Elizabeth, tbe tyranny of James, 
the fickleness of Charles I, and 
the Commonwealth, the old style 
obtained in England. It was not 
until the days of George the Second 
that England and her colonies 
adopted the Gregorian calendar. 
The decree was issued in 1582. 
Parliament established its purport 
as the law of thelandin 1751. Other 
Protestant states followed—always 
with protest, however, against the 
authority of the Pope. 


Russia adheres, or did ten years 
ago, to the Julian calendar. The 
business inconvenience of this is 
great. Letters to foreign coun- 
tries, orders for shipments, times of 
departure for steamers and sailing 
vessels, news from abroad, adver- 
tisements for the holding of inter- 
national fairs, and one knows not 
what besides, must all bear two 
dates—old style and new. The 
mariner cannot read the nautical 
almanac, nor the merchant accept 
a draft from abroad, nor the broker 
determine foreign exchanges, with- 
out having two dates at hand. Ad- 
vices can not be understood, bills 
of lading can not be made effect- 
ive, telegrams can not be compre- 
hended, without an extra labor, 
small in each instance, but large in 
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the aggregate, which the Julian 
calendar in Russia imposes. “ Does 
he mean old style or new?” is a 
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question asked in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow thousands of times in 
a day.— Harper’s Monthly. 


A PERILOUS VOYAGE. 


A passenger on the Cunard 
steamer Calabria, which left Jersey 
City Nov. 11th, furnishes the Liver- 
pool Post with a thrilling account 


of their late trip across the At- 
lantic. He says: About 12 o’clock 
on Sunday night, the 17th, one of 
the fiercest hurricanes that ever 
swept across the Atlantic (as attest 
the numberless wrecks) burst upon 
us. I was awakened by being 
jerked half-way out of my berth by 
the lurch of the vessel. I glanced 
out of the port-hole; the scene 
was fearful. The sea, which a few 
hours before was so calm, had risen 
in its awful height. The waves, 
running mountains high, were 
lashed into fury by the wind, which 
blew with a violence perfectly in- 
conceivable, roaring round the 
vessel and through the rigging 
with the noise of thunder. The 
ship was dashed from side to side, 
as with the force of an earthquake, 
careening over until the sea washed 
her decks. She would right her- 
self with a bound that made every 
timber creak, then mounting the 
crest of a huge wave she would 
plunge downward (as it seemed) to 
the bottom of thesea. We heldon 
for our very lives. Many of the 
passengers ran from their rooms 
with blanched faces, and braced 
themselves in the gangway, ex- 
pecting every moment the destruc- 
tion of the vessel. The dishes and 
glasses in the saloon came down 
with a crash from the racks, and 
were broken into thousands of 
pieces. The pitchers, wash bowls, 
water jugs and glasses in the state- 
rooms were torn from their fasten- 
ings and dashed to atoms. The 


stateroom doors were hurled open, 
and trunks, valises, clothing, &c., 
thrown clear across the gangway. 
Oh, how we longed for daylight! 
So furious was the dashing of the 
vessel it was almost impossible to 
maintain an upright position. It 
was only by bracing my back 
against the side of the stateroom, 
with my feet against the berth, that 
I could save myself. Those who 
attempted to move about were 
dashed from side to side, in im- 
minent risk of their lives. Mean- 
while the hurricane increased. 

We attempted to run before the 
wind. The maintopsail was torn 
into ribbons and carried away; the 
very chain which held it to the 
yard-arm, with links nearly a 
quarter of an inch thick, was* 
snapped like a tow-string. Having 
no sail, the engines alone were un- 
able to carry us out of the way of 
the tremendous waves which swept 
upon us. The time came when 
every wave burst over the stern of 
the vessel, striking her under the 
quarter like Titanic sledge-ham- 
mers. It seemed impossible for 
her to withstand the blows. At 
every stroke we could hear the 
sharp ting, ting of the signal, 
showing that our brave captain 
was on the watch, and from his 
bridge was telling the men at the 
wheel to hold her steady. Directly 
over my stateroom, on deck, a rope 
had been stretched from one rail- 
ing to the other for the men to hold 
by, to keep them from being swept 
overboard. I could hear them, as, 
catching sight of an enormous wave 
coming, they would run for their 
lives, their only salvation being the 
rope. 
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I trembled for fear they would 
not catch it. It was also a signal 
to me, and I braced myself ac- 
cordingly. The lifeboat had been 
swept away and lost. The sky- 
lights of the wheelhouse gave way, 
and the men at the wheel stood to 
their waists in water. The captain 
came down with an anxious face, 
and examined the chains which 
held the wheel to the helm. In 
going up on deck again he paused 
a moment to speak to Mr. Yates of 
St. Johns, N. B., who was standing 
in the smoke-room. At that mo- 
ment a mighty wave broke over 
the vessel, dashed in the side of 
the room where they were stand- 
ing, washed the captain from his 
feet, and threw him against the 
donkey engine, to which he clung 
for his life. Shortly after he called 
a council of his officers, and the 
opinion of all was that if they con- 
tinued on their course the vessel 
must soon go down under the 
weight of water which was poured 
upon her from behind. That most 
dangerous of all experiments was 
resolved upon—our only hope—to 
put the ship about and bring her 
head to the sea. There were eight 
chances against us to two in our 
favor. Yet it was done succegs- 
fully. An old sailor afterward re- 
marked to me, “It was the finest 
piece of seamanship ever seen in 
the Atlantic, turning that vessel 
round in the teeth of that gale.” 

The great danger was that in 
bringing her round she would fall 
off into the trough of the sea, and 
the waves, striking her broadside, 
would sink her. The captain, 
standing on his bridge, watched his 
opportunity, as she mounted a 
tremendous wave, and saw that 
she would have time to comeround 
before the next wave struck her. 
He gave the signal. The six men 
at the wheel threw their strength 
upon the helm, and the dld ship 
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groaned, strained, and keeled over, 
until the saloon portholes were 
under water. She hung so long in 
that position that the panic-stricken 
passengers concluded she would 
never right herself again. I my- 
self gave up all hope. Visions of 
wrecks, of foundered vessels, hid 
thousands of fathoms deep, of pale 
skeletons in seaweed windingsheets, 
of salt-lined bones and grinning 
skulls, which lay thickly strewn on 
the sandy floor, came before me, 
and grasping my wife by the hand 
I waited to hear the water gurgle 
through the portholes and creep 
through the tightly-battened doors. 
For the space of a minute the ves- 
sel lay in that position, and then 
slowly righted. Should I live a 
thousand years I will never forget 
the sensation of that moment when 
life seemed to tremble in the bal- 
ance. 

Our brave, skillful captain had 
chosen his opportunity well. The 
prow of the ship received the full - 
force of the next wave, and we 
were now in a better condition. 
We were cleaving the waves in- 
stead of presenting a broad surface 
to their stroke. Toward noon the 
fury of the storm somewhat abated. 
The waves, although running high, 
did not chase each other so furious- 
ly. A new topsail was rigged up, 
and we put about again, and ran 
with the wind. It was a perilous 
voyage the whole way. Captain 
McMickan said that for thirty-five 
years on the ocean he had not had 
so rough a passage. The storm 
seemed to gather its force again as 
we neared the Irish coast, and when 
we got in the Channel it was blow- 
ing a furious gale; so severe, in- 
deed, was it that we were unable 
to make Queenstown. Night came 
on, and we were without a pilot. 
We sent up rocket after rocket, 
but there was no response. 

No boat could live in such a sea. 
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We passed the spot where the 
Cambria went down with all hands 
on board, in such a gale; passed 
the spot where the Royal Charter 


was dashed to pieces on the rock- 


bound coast, leaving scarcely one 
to tell the tale. Cautiously we felt 


_ our way in the inky darkness, 


_ Every few rods the Captain drew 
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a bucket of water, and, dipping 
the thermometer into it, would 
judge of our locality by the tem- 
perature of the water. So that’ 
night of anxiety, of dread appre- 
hension, passed away, and when 
morning broke we had crossed the 
bar, and Liverpool was in sight. 


oa J 


FACTS ABOUT STORMS. 


A vast amount of information is 


constantly being gathered and col- 


lated by the U.S. Signal Service, 
_ out of which is being gradually 


- built up the true science of that 


class of meteorological phenomena. 
Among the general observations 
thus far noted may be mentioned 


_ the following: 


Storms are accompanied with a 
depression of the barometer near 
the central line of the storm, and a 
rise of the barometer in the front 
and rear. 

This central line of minimum 
pressure is generally of a great 
length from north to south, and 
moves side foremost toward the 
sea. 

This line is sometimes nearly 
straight, but generally curved, and 


most frequently with its convex 


side toward the east. 
The velocity of this line is such 


that it travels from the Mississippi 


to the Connecticut River in about 
twenty-four hours, and from the 
Connecticut to St. John, Newfound- 


land, in nearly the same time, or 


about thirty-six miles an hour. 
When the barometer falls sud- 
denly in the western part of New 


England, it rises at the same time 
in the valley of the Mississippi, 
and also at St. John, Newfound- 
land. q 


In great storms the wind for 
several hundred miles on both 
sides of the line of minimum pres- 


sure blows toward that line direct- 
ly or obliquely. : 

The force of the wind is in pro- 
portion to the suddenness and 
greatness of the depression of the 
barometer. 

In all great and sudden depres- 
sions of the barometer there is 
much rain or snow; and in all sud- 
den great rains or snows there is a 
great depression of the barometer 
near the center of the storm, and 
rises beyond its borders, 

Many storms are of great and 
unknown length from north to 
south, reaching beyond our obser- 
vers on the Gulf of Mexico and on 
the northern lakes, while their east 
and west diameter is comparatively 
small. The storms therefore move 
side foremost. 

Most storms commence in the 
“far west,” beyond our most west- 
ern observers, but some commence 
in the United States. 

When a storm commences in the 
United States the line of minimum 
pressure does not come from the 
“far west,” but commences with 
the storm, and travels with it to- 
ward the eastward. 

There is generally a lull of wind 
at the line of minimum pressure. 
and sometimes a calm. 

When this line of minimum pres- 
sure passes an observer toward the 
east, the wind generally soon 
changes to the west, and the ba- 
rometer begins to rise. 
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There is generally but little wind 
near the line of maximum. pressure, 
and on each side of that line the 
winds are irregular, but tend out- 
ward from that line. 


The fluctuations of the barome- 
ter are generally greater in the 
northern and eastern, than in the 
southern and western parts of the 
United States, 


In the northern parts of the Uni- 
ted States the wind generally in 
great storms sets in from north of 
east and terminates from the north 
of west; and in the southern parts 
the wind generally sets in from the 
south of east and terminates from 
the south of west. 


During the passage of storms 
the wind generally changes from 
the eastward to the westward by 
the south, especially in the south- 
ern part of the United States. 

The northern part of the storm 
generally travels more rapidly to- 
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ward the east than the southern 
part. 

During the high barometer of 
the day preceding the storm it is 
generally clear and mild in temper- 
ature, especially if very cold. 

The temperature generally falls 
suddenly on the passage of the cen- 
ter of great storms, so that some- 
times, when a storm is in the mid- 
dle of the United States, the lowest 
temperature of the month will be 
in the west on the same day that 
the highest temperature is in the 
east. 

The first of the principles upon 
which the signal corps proceeds is 
that the invariable course of air- 
currents is such as will equalize 
the atmospheric pressure upon the 
earth’s surface, and that whatever 
inequalities exist, the winds are set 
in motion, the [air thus finding its 
level, just as water for any other 
visible fluid does. — Journal of 
Chemistry. 


HAS THE EARTH MORE THAN TWO MOTIONS? 


“Tn times long past the present 
land was the bed of the ocean, and 
that in other ages there existed a 
period, usually called the ‘ glacial 
period, when the grim ice king 
held full sway and all was ice and 
frost, has been clearly demonstra- 
ted; and to reconcile these factg 
with the theory that the earth has 
only two motions, one on its own 
axis and the other round the sun 
appears absurd. But suppose a 
third motion, slow, perhaps only a 
fraction of a mile yearly, has taken 
place, and is still going on round 
an axis at right angles with what 
is called the polar axis, and we can 
then readily account for much of 
the phenomena met with > and 
there appears to be every reason to 
suppose that such a motion does 
exist, 


“Commencing at a point north 
of Hudson Bay, in latitude 70° 5’ 
north and longitude 96° 45’ west of 
Greenwich, a line runs nearly south 
through the United States on which 
the magnetic needle has no declina- 
tion or points directly north and 
south, while at points on either 
side of the line the points inwards 
at angles depending upon their dis- 
tance east or west of the true mag- 
netic meridian. The declination of 
these lines is not fixed, but increas- 
es every year at a regular rate, the 
lines on the east inclining more to 
the west, while those on the west 
incline more to the east, as if the 
magnetic pole was slowly moving 
to the south along the line of no 
declination. 

_“Tn respect to the earth, the sun 
rises in the east and warms the 
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globe in its passage to the west, in- 
ducing currents of electricity to 
flow from west to east; and as the 
needle always stands at right an- 


_ gles to the electric current, it fol- 


_ lows that the direction of the cur- 
rent must be changing at the same 
_ tate as the declination of the needle. 
“ A very slow third motion would 
account for this annual change in 
declination, the glacial period and 
the time when the present terra 
Jirma was the bed of the sea—for 
the earth, being a spheroid, the 
high lands of the north in their 
revolution by a third motion would 
’ gradually be submerged as they ap- 
proached the south, while the bot- 
tom of the sea in the present south 
would as gradually rise as it was 
carried northward. Astronomy 
would show this motion if we did 
not every four years (with certain 
exceptions) add one day, which 
would appear to compensate for a 
change in the inclination of the 
axis of the earth due to a third 
motion. 

“On every side in the Rocky 
Mountains region we have decided 
proof of the actions of glaciers and 
mountain torrents that in past ages 
cut their way through the solid 
rock, where now little rain falls and 
the old water-courses are ever dry. 
Coal, also, in the greatest abun- 
dance exists throughout the terri- 
tory of Wyoming, showing that at 
one time dense forests covered the 
soil now bare of trees, proving that 
climates vastly different have exist- 
ed at various periods. 

“ Assuming that America is slow- 
ly revolving to the north, and eon- 
sequently rising out of the ocean, 
we should expect to find that other 
portions of the globe are revolving 
towards the south and being as 
slowly submerged—and what do we 
find in England? That the climate 
of that country has greatly changed 
since its discovery there can be lit- 
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tle doubt, and as to its submersion, 
where are the large estates of the 
Earl of Goodwin? The wreck 
of many a noble vessel and the 
blanching bones of thousands of 
brave mariners answer, Here! at 
the bottom of the sea on the Good- 
win Sands.” 


————————<»} ¢~—____ 
Pollard on Sea Sickness. 


Doctor Pollard, in a paper in the 
British Medical Journal upon sea- 
sickness, remarks that two oppo- 
site theories have been suggested 
as explaining its cause; one that 
it arises from a depressing effect on 
the brain produced by the motion 
of the vessel, for which the remedy 
would be lying so as to obtain an 
increased supply of blood to the 
brain ; the other, supported by Sir 
J. Alderson, that increase of blood 
in the brain is the real cause, an 
analogy being drawn between the 
blood in its vessels and the mercury 
of a barometer. 

The most probable theory of 
seasickness is that held by Dr. Car- 
penter, Mr. Bain, and other writers, 
who consider that the mental and 
bodily prostration and the other 
symptoms arise from the continued 
action on the brain of a certain set 
of sensations, more particularly 
the sensation of want of support. 
This feeling, arising from the sud- 
den loss of support, as when the 
footing, or any prop that we lean 
upon, suddenly gives way, is of the 
most disagreeable kind. 

The phenomena of seasickness 
appears to be due to the constant 
repetition of this feeling of loss of 
support consequent on the pitch- 
ing and rolling of the ship, more 
particularly the former. If, there- 
fore, seasickness arises from cer- 
tain impressions on the senses, the 
theory of its prevention is to ren- 
der these impressions as feeble as 
possible. Application of the mind 
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to an engrossing book will keep it 
off for a short period; but this an- 
swers only a temporary purpose. 

To lesson the impressions as 
much as possible the patient should 
preserve the’ recumbent posture as 
near the centre of the ship as 
practicable; he should lie on a 
thickly padded couch, so as to di- 
minish the vibration. Fresh air 
should be admitted in order to re- 
move bad smells. The eyes should 
be shaded, and as much noise as 
possible shut out. As regards 
drugs, the most rational suggestion 
is that of Dr, Doring, of Vienna, 
that a full dose of hydrate of chloral 
should be taken shortly before the 
vessel starts; and, even in long 
voyages, the repeated use of this 
medicine will insure comfortable 
nights without the disagreeable 
after-effects of opium and chloro- 
form. 

“73 0<—____- 


The Open Polar Sea. 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce calls attention to the fact 
that the reported discovery of a 
vast open polar sea, east and north- 
east of Spitzbergen, by the Nor- 
wegian Captain Nils Johnson, con- 
firms the original finding of Dr. 
Hayes, and thinks it should make 
scoffers feel ashamed of themselves. 
Dr. Hayes, in his first volume of 
Arctic researches, it will be re- 
membered, told in a few plain 
words, without a dash of boasting, 
of his discovering an unfrozen 
polar sea, with no visible northern 
shore. The doctor and his solitary 
companion had reached it by sledge, 
penetrating as far north as Cape 
Constitution, Washington Land, 
latitude 82 degrees 72 minutes and 
longitude about 69 degrees. Sci- 
entific persons, and even those who 
made a study of Arctic explora- 
tions, saw fit to doubt this story, 
on the ground of its supposed ex- 
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treme improbability. People gen- 
erally did not challenge the report 
—the evidence being good enough 
for them. Captain Nils Johnson, 
however, cruising to the east of 
Spitzbergen on a whaling voyage, 
has now, by accident, entirely cor- 
roborated the statement of Dr. 
Hayes. Attaining a given point at 
76 degrees 8 minutes north lati- 
tude, and 30 degrees 16 minutes 
east longitude, he found the whole 
sea to the south and east and east- 
northeast perfectly free from ice. 
He sailed along the coast without 
obstruction for two days and one 
night, and it was every where open 
except in one line toward the north, 
where ice was visible. Ascending 
a mountain near the coast, he ob- 
tained a view over a wide circuit, 
and saw an iceless ocean to the ex- 
tent of his vision, in a direction 
east-northeast. The captain saw 
birds, seals, and reindeers, but says 
nothing about whales. He saw 
great piles of driftwood along the 
shore, some of them heaped twenty 
feet above high water mark. Cap- 
tain Johnson having brought back 
such valuable results with a com- 
mon sailing vessel, the scientific 
world may be encouraged to hope 
that a better fitted craft, going out 
for the express purpose of explor- 
ing the open polar sea, may by 
a line make her way to the North 
ole. 


———+ > —___——_. 
A Sailor’s Home in Hamburg. 


A most important work seems 
to be opening in Hamburg under 
one Charles Andrews. It is con- 
nected with his mission to sailors 
of every nation and tongue who 
visit that great merchant city all 
the year round. He has for the 
last two years been marvellously 
helped in the visitation of the ship- 
ping in the river, and in the distri- 
bution of Bibles, portions of scrip- 
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ture, and gospel tracts in all lan- 
guages but the Welsh. He has 
now, in manifest answer to prayer, 
been enabled to open a kind of 


; Bethel for the seamen, in the rent- 


ing of four large rooms close to 
the railway sheds, where the large 
steamers of various nations load 
and unload. Three front rooms 
are furnished for reading, and a 
large back room for meetings. The 
former are furnished with forms, 
tables and chairs, where are de- 
_ posited the scriptures in various 
languages, with godly periodicals, 


_ books and tracts; and one table 


has pens, ink, and paper, to enable 
seamen to write letters. There 
are .other accommodations for 
ablutions, etc, During the win- 
ter he purposes having coffee 
kept hot for them at one _ half- 
penny per cup. Some seamen 
have already made presents of 
books, and four shillings and ten- 
pence was contributed in a box 
placed near the door. The Bethel 
has only been opened a fortnight. 
This Institute, called the Sailor’s 
Institute, is open from half-past six 
till ten every evening in the week ; 
on Lord’s day all the afternoon un- 
tilten p.m. The large room be- 
hind is fitted up for preaching the 
gospel on the Lord’s day evenings, 
and any week evening meetings 
for prayer, etc, 
a 


The Lakes jaa Perilous than the 
Sea. 

The disasters to the commerce 
of the lakes are far greater than 
most people have any knowledge 
of. Insurance companies have oc- 
-casion to know something of the 
misfortunes that attend lake navi- 
gation, but the general public will 
be surprised to learn that there 
have been nearly 900 disasters dur- 
ing the past season. These have 
involved the loss of millions of dol- 
lars, and the sacrifice of nearly 200 
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lives. The exact number thus far 
reported is 189. Of these 113 were 
lost with the vessels upon which 
they were employed. The re- 
mainder fell overboard, were 
washed off by heavy seas running 
over the decks, or met with other 
mishaps. Large as this number 
may seem to be, it is yet sixty-one 
less than the reported loss of last 
year. 

These figures would seem to in- 
dicate that the lake traffic is more 
hazardous than that of the ocean. 
Indeed, we believe it is generally 
conceded that there is greater 
danger from storms upon the lakes 
than on the ocean. The smaller 
surface of the lakes increases the 
danger in a storm, on account of 
the more furious and unsteady 
character of the waves, as well as 
the proximity of shores on every 
hand, An experienced mariner al- 
ways wants plenty of sea-room in 
a storm. Itis then that he gives 
the coast a wide berth, This can- 
not always be done by the lake 
mariner. 

The heavy losses of this and past 
years are an appealfor a more per- 
fect system of the Signal Service 
reports. The warnings already set 
up by this service have been of in- 
calculable benefit, but they need to 
be increased and improved, so that 
the risks which are now incurred 
mnay in a large measure be avoided. 
This can be done, and General 
Myers, Chief of the Department, 
is doing all in his power to ac- 
complish it. The saving in life and 
property this year over that of the 
previous year is partially owing to 
the warnings which the Depart- 
ment have given by their signals. 
When General Myers shall have 
perfected his system, and his sig- 
nals and warnings are more gener- 
ally heeded by captains and ship- 
owners, we may look for a more 
largely reduced annual destruction 
of life and property on the lakes. 
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Cyclones in the Pacific. 


Mr. Whitmer, in referring to a 
paper by Mr. Murphy in Nature 
on the scarcity of cyclones in the 
Pacific, remarks that there is rarely 
a year without at least one cyclone 
passing through, or in the neigh- 
borhood of, one of.the Fejee, Sa- 
moan, or Hervey group of islands. 
He states that the cyclone season 
extends over the greater part of 
the period during which the sun is 
south of the equator ; consequently, 
when the trade-winds from the 
north reach farthest south, they 
are most prevalent about the mid- 
dle, or alittle later than the middle, 
of the season, rarely earlier than 
December or January. They are 
usually preceded for a few days by 
strong northerly winds; and if 
during such winds a sudden fall of 
the barometer occur, this is con- 
sidered a sure indication of an ap- 
proaching cyclone. 


a 
Delay Not. 


Each day, each hour, each mo- 
ment of our life brings with it its 
duty. This duty is not always 
something to be done; it may be 
something to be borne, it may in- 
clude neither doing nor suffering, 
for rest may be a duty. But there 
is no moment left vacant of its 
claim upon us. 

And each duty comes to us with 
this voice: “what thou doest, do 
quickly.” It is thus urgent be- 
cause of the relation of time to it. 
This element of time is always in 
motion, and always producing 
changes. Neglect the duty of an 
hour and it is an hour irretrievably 
lost. Crowd this neglected duty 
into the next hour, and you crowd 
out of that its own appointed task, 
and some task out of life. <A lost 
hour is lost beyond recall. Time 
not only lapses, unimproved, but it 
works changes. 
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Delay a duty, and the mind often 
loses the clearness of its perception 
in reference to it; that revealing 
flash that lights up relations, obli- 
gations, responsibilities, if it be not 
followed as a guiding ray, suffers 
speedy eclipse. 

Delay a duty, and the mind often 
loses a conviction of duty; the 
clear responsive testimony of the 
conscience, “ this is right,” “ this is 
binding,” “ you ought to do it,” if 
its monitions be unheeded, loses 
volume and emphasis, and dies 
away into silence. Conscience dis- 
obeyed is conscience stifled. 

Delay a duty, and the mind often 
loses impulse to its performance, 
which comes with its perception 
and conviction. This is a grand 
and precious help to every task. 
It is the stirring up of the whole 
soul to achieve. It is the rising of 
all the sensibilities to aid the execu- 
tive. It is the forward sweep of 
the soul on the crested tide of its 
enkindled ardor. People are some- 
times censured for acting from im- 
pulse, and perhaps sometimes de- 
serve it, but there is more danger 
of resisting a good impulse than of 
acting hastily from a bad one. An 
impulse resisted dies out, and the 
feet move heavily that would have 
gone winged. 

Delay a duty, and we lose the 
help of the divine spirit. That 
spirit moves upon us in the clear- 
ness of our perception, the force of 
our conviction, the kindling of our 
sensibilities, and adds its own gen- 
tle persuasion to action. But if we 
refuse to yield to it, it goes its way 
for the time, and this gracious in- 
fluence is withdrawn, 

Delay a duty, and the door of 
opportunity is shut against us. 
The happy conjunction of time, 
place, and circumstance comes per- 
haps never again. When we would 
be faithful to the obligation post- 
poned, we wait in vain for a ripe 
occasion. 
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_ The only acceptable obedience is 
an instant obedience. The only 
safe way of dealing with duty is to 
perform it at once. “ What thou 
doest, do quickly!”—Rev. A. LZ. 
_ Stone, D: D., in Pacific. 
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** Dead Men.’’ 


I never shall forget a fright I got one 
night when I was a young fellow at sea. 
Our ship was lying at Jamaica. The 
4 cholera was raging at the station at the 
time, and our ship was as bad as any 
there. Almost the first question asked 
each morning was, “ Well, who’s down 
to-day?” and a few hours generally car- 
ried the poor fellow off. It made us all 
feel very queer, and there were fewer 
r oaths or jokes heard going round. Some 
began hunting out any religious books 
they could find, and many a dive there 
was to the bottom of a chest to find the 
_ poor little bible that had Jain there since 
“mother gave it with tears in her eyes. It 
d all made me feel solemn enough, or at 
- least nervous. One night, when my 
- watch came on at four, I was walking up 
and down, my only company a row of 


_ eleven bodies lying on the deck, covered: 


_ with sails, ready for burial in the morn- 
“ing. Well, I found it very gloomy walk- 
ing past these poor fellows every few 
fe minutes, counting the upturned feet, and 
thinking of the upturned faces under- 
neath. I would, after a while, as soon 
have jumped overboard as lifted the 
covering. In this nervous state I con- 
’ tinued my walk, thinking very sadly of 
the poor fellows lying there; recalling 
the last time I saw each of them alive, 
when suddenly one time the canvas 
“moved. I started—stood still. Oh, it’s 
only my imagination that’s heated, andI 
walked on, my pulse beating hard. Down 
“again by the dead men! No delusion 
“this time. The canvas actually moved, 
and slowly one of the bodies rose. Oh, 
horrors! my hair stood on end, Tam sure, 
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and I heid my breath as it lifted the cover 
and coming from under it walked to- 
wards me. When he came up to me, to 
my great relief it was no pale corpse, but 
one of the men, whom I knew to be 
sound and well. “What on earth brought 
you there?” I asked. “Oh, I was sleepy 
and felt chilly, and got under the sail, 
that’s all,” he answered, carelessly. 
“Well, you are pretty cool; I wonder 
you wern’t afraid,’ ‘ Afraid,” he said; 
“What would you be afraid of? You'll 
soon be a corpse yourself.” And he 
went on, leaving me in horror at such 
a trick. I renewed my walk, but some- 
how the words rang in my ears, “ You'll 
soon be a corpse yourself.”” The wind in 
the ropes took up the refrain and gaid, 
“You'll soon be a corpse yourself.” My 
very footstep on the deck echoed the 
words, until I could hardly bear it. It 
brought a thousand things to my mind. 
Where would my soul be? What would 
my poor mother think when she heard 
her boy was consigned to the deep? 
My watch was over; still the words 
followed me, and I could not rest. I turned 
in but not to sleep. Lying in my ham- 
mock I cried to God to teach me how my 
soul might be saved. That was my one 


cry till I rose. Then I hunted for my 
Testament, turned over the leaves, and 
came to these words, ‘‘ God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son ; that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” Here is God’s answer to my prayer, 
«Whosoever believeth in Him ;” and I 
cried Lord Jesus saveme. I knew from 
that moment he would, for God would 
keep his word, and I should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. I fell into the 
first really peaceful sleep I had since the 
ship got so bad. Satisfied now that if 
God chose the cholera might take me 
that very day I was ready, and almost 
wished my body lay under the canvas 
too, and my spirit was with God. The 
cholera did not take me, however, and 
I’m an old man now, but thank God, 
death has no fears for me. Christ is 
keeping me safe, and 1 owe an eternal 
debt of gratitude to John Travers for his 
speech, that brought about such happy 
results W. 
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(From the ‘“‘ Owego Times.”’) 
IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. FREDERICK E. PLATT. 


OBIIT, OWEGO, N. Y., JAN. 14TH, A. D. 1878, 


I. 


The Saviour called! she heard his accents tender 
And waiting angels, sing ; 
And putting on white robes of heavenly splendor, 
She went on willing wing. 


Vie 
Willing to go—the gentle wife and mother 
Passed to the golden shore— 
Sadly, yet gladly, hence to mansions other— 
Ah, Earth will miss her sore ! 


II. 

The FLOWERS will miss her, when the breezes vernal 
With kisses wake their bloom! 

But they with beauty and with balm eternal 
Shall gather round her tomb. 


Iv. 

Music will miss her! for the love she bore her 
Was dear as Ruth’s of old; 

But Song shall linger in hush’d hymnings o’er her, 
With her rich harp of gold. 


Vv. 
And Porsy will miss her! with sad weeping 
Chanting her requiem, 
Ever in fondest, holiest mem’ry keeping 
“ The Star of Bethlehem.”* 


Vi. 


FRIENDSHIP will miss her! sick ones and forsaken 
Will miss her kindly aid, 

Her cheering smile, her hand they oft have taken, 
Her heart in love arrayed. 


Vit. 

The CHURCH on HartnH will miss her fond endeavor, 
Her sweet, her saintly zeal, 

Her prayer, her praise which failed or faltered never 
Till death her lips did geal ! 


VIII. 
And HoME will miss her! on its hearth are ashes, 
; And vacant is her chair ; 
But in that circle where heaven’s fireside flashes 
She sits,—immortal there ! 


TRG, 
We miss her! but through tears of love terrestrial 
Over her hallowed sod, 
We thankful smile, that in the House celestial 
She isthe Guest of God! 


i C. A. M. 
*The title of a beautiful hymn by Mrs. Platt, 
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The Report of the Commissioners of 
Emigration. 
' STATISTICS OF THE LAST YEAR. 


The report of the Commissioners 
of Emigration for the year 1872, 
shows the following to be the ap- 
proximate number of emigrants 
from each country of the Old 
World arriving at the port of New 
York, between the ist of last Jan- 
uary and the 26th of this month: 


German Empire.....115,415 Bohemia...... 3,633 
England...... eeatc or 34,581 Hungary.--.. 859 
Ireland \.....:- -- 63,995 Switzerland ..4,490 
Isle of Man. - 151 Luxemburg. --.1,102 
Scotland.... 29,100 Holland: <:. 3,472 
Wral@s.o 8... sae 3,416 Belgium ..... 622 
Denmark. «cons. ce oe 4,672 Russia........ 4,137 
IVOEWOY occca ues. ~ a 6,406 France......-. 2,746 
Mmedeni cme e.. cides et 11,131 Italy. .-. 5,858 
PEAS MTA bis alate stellate «acer ts 200 ——— 

Total to December 26, 1872....-..--00.- 291,217 


The total number of emigrants 
who arrived in 1871 was 229,639, 
showing a large increase for 1872. 


According to rough estimates, 
the following were the destinations 
of the emigrants arriving this year: 


California.......- 2,500 Minnesota ....- 6,000 
Canada. neesecc = 3,600 Missouri ......- 4,000 
Nebraska.....-.. 1,600 
New Jersey..... 10,000 
Now York....-. 109,000 
Onoe ee eee 16,000 
Pennsylvania.... 30,000 
Rhode Island-... 2,500 
Wisconsin....-.-. 13,600 


For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


Necrology of the Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor for 1872. 


Mr. Eprror,—You will confera favor 
on many of the friends and relations of 
seamen by giving space, in the pages of 
your excellent MAGAZINE to the following 
record of the deaths which have occurred 
in the Sailors’ Snug Harbor during the 
past year. 

The whole number of inmates deceased 
is forty-four (44), or a fraction over ten 
per cent. of our whole population of four 
hundred (400). The percentage may ap- 
pear large, but it must be remembered 
that no man becomes an inmate of this 
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institution unless he is “aged,” “de- 
crepid,” or “worn-out.” One of these 
three characteristics must be presented to 
make him eligible to membership. 


The list of names, with their ages and 
nativity, as faras known, is as follows: 


John Shaw, Denmark, aged 67, died 
Jan. 1, 1872; James Cliff, England, 91, 
Jav.9; John Wainwright, New Jersey, 
69, Jan. 10; Chas. Brown, Germany, 59, 
Jan. 13; Michael Romaine, New York, 
72, Jan. 19; James Mitchell, Ireland, 75, 
Jan. 20th; Tomes P. Jemsoan, Russia, 
69, Jan. 22d; John Wilson, 4th, Maine, 
57, Feb. 15; Frank Schmidt, Malta, 79, 
Feb. 16; F. M. Lansing, Germany, 75, 
March 1; John Cooper, Germany, 58, 
March 4; James Reiley, Ireland, 75, 
March 6; Louis Palmer, Belgium, 53, 
March 10; Charles Risby, Norway, 79, 
March 17; John Stone, Connecticut, 86, 
April 1; John Saunders, Hull, England, 
69, April 18; Henry Ward, Norway, 48, 
April 17; Warren Kelley, Barnstable, 
Mass., 84, April 23; John Prim, Eng 
land, 88, May 22; Stephen E. Glover, 
Massachusetts, 70, June var William A 
Murray, Massachusetts, 63, June 24; 
James Ellingwood, Maine, 84, June 25; 
Henry Howland, Philadelphia, 72, June 
25; Joseph Duffy, Maryland, 71, July 11; 
William F. Green, Massachusetts, 71, 
July 18; James Kearney, New Jersey, 
64, July 15; Hans P. Berthlesen, Den 
mark, 78, July 18; James R. Waldron, 
New York City, 74, August 8; William 
H. Byrne, New York City, 67, August 
24; John C. Harvey, Sweden, 72, August 
27; Benjamin R. Russell, Massachusetts, 
70, August 25 ; William Davis, Virginia, 
61, August 31; William Collins, Eng- 
land, 46, Sept. 18; Martin Ford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 60, some time in August ; 
Richard Yates, New Jersey, 69, October 
5; William Weston, Ireland, 45, October 
10; Samuel Weeks, Ireland, 68, October 
15; Robert C. Taylor, England, 63, Oc- 
tober 80; Daniel Mullen, Ireland, 67, 
October 31, Robert Kyle, New York, 72, 
Noy. 6; Samuel Redman, Ireland, 62, 
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Nov. 17; Henry W. Swift, New York, 
60, Nov. 24; Frederick Tallman, Massa- 
chusetts, 60, Dec. 18; Andrew Gailleg, 
France, 69, Dec. 20. 

From the above it will be perceived 
that the sum of the ages of the deceased 
is 3,006. The oldest died at 91, and the 
youngest at 45. The average of their ages 
is 68 years and 4months. Of this number 
1 died of ancemia, 6 of apoplexy, 1 of 
Bright’s disease, 3 of cancer, 1 of con- 
gestion of the brain, 5 of consumption, 
1 of disease of the heart, 5 of dropsy, 2 of 
erysipelas, by falls 2, of gastritis 1, of 
hydro thorax 1, of old age and general 
debility 7, of paralysis 4, and of peri- 
tonitis 1. The other three died away 
from the instititution. Hcclesiastically, 
4 were Catholics, and the balance nomin- 
ally Protestants. As to their moral con- 
dition, 27 before their decease gave evi- 
dence of a hope in Christ, some of them 
dying in the very triumphs of the faith. 
This is surely a gratifying exhibit, and 
is encouraging to the laborer in this 
blessed field. What a blessing is such a 
home to the aged mariner! It were well 
if it were more generally known than it 
is, that this institution, which provides 
home and shelter, food and raiment, med- 
ical attendance and religious instruction, 
throws wide open its benevolent doors to 
the “aged,” “ decrepid,” and “ worn-out” 
sailor from every country under heaven, 
and for the term of his natural life. 

C. J. Jones, Chaplain. 
———_»>+o—__ 
From the “N. Y. EVANGELIs?,” of January 9th. 
(Hditorial.) 
What is Done for Sailors. 

A few months ago it might have been 
said that the most unprotected class of 
our population were the men that live 
upon thesea. They area floating popula- 
tion, traveling up and down in the earth, 
finding a brief resting place in many 
lands, but a home in none; and at last 
often finding a grave at the bottom of 
the ocean. Poor Jack has a hard life. 
At sea he is under an absolute authority, 
which may be a cruel despotism. He has 
amaster who may be a tyrant and a 
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brute, by whom he may be kicked and , 
cuffed and starved, but whom he has no 
power to resist. This authority is per- 
haps necessary. A ship must be govern- 
ed by a kind of military discipline. The 
captain is responsible for its safety, and 
therefore he must have power. But how 
often does he use it in the most brutal 
manner ! 


Nor did the poor sailor find safety 
when he got on shore. He only escaped 
one trouble to fall into another. As he 
left the ship flush with money, he pre- 
sented a tempting prize for the sharks 
that lay in wait for him the moment he 
stepped on shore. Indeed, before he 
landed, his ship was boarded by runners, 
who used every art to decoy him to their 
dens. Not knowing where to go, he fell 
an easy prey into their snares, and often 
spent in a week’s carouse the hard earn- 
ings of athree years’ voyage. Then when 
his money was gone, when he had been 
robbed of everything, he was stupefied 
with drink, and put into a boat, and sent 
on board a ship, only to awaken from his 
stupor to find himself at sea. 


Thus it was that sailors—those brave 
men who carry our flag over all the seas 
of the world—were wholly unprotected. 
For this there was no remedy until the 
Government of the United States took 
the matter under its special protection. 
An act was devised by the combined 
wisdom of many good men, (chiefly con- 
necied with the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY, which is always looking 
out for the welfare of what forms a large 
class in every seaport town,) and with the 
help of powerful friends in Congress, 
was passed and became a law. By that 
act was established in this city a Goy- 
ernment office—now located in the new 
and commodious SAmLors’ ExcHangE— 
at which all American seamen in the mer- 
chant service must sign their articles, and 
where the crews of all vessels returning 
must be paid off. By this act no runner ts 
allowed to go on board a ship coming up the 
harbor ; it is an offence punishable with 
fine and imprisonment. Thus Jack is al- 
lowed to come on shore in peace and quiet- 
ness. Nor does he land with his pockets 
full of money to be stolen by the land 
sharks, for he cannot get his money on 
board ship. He must go to the Commis- 
sioner’s office. There the captain appears 
with his crew, and they are all paid off in 
the presence of a Government officer, to 
whom if they are defrauded, they can ap- 
peal for protection. Then, to offer them 
inducement to save their money, there is 
a Savings Bank in the building, and ex- 
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perience proves that a good part of what 
is paid goes into the vaults below, and is 
thus saved for the sailor’s family, or for 
his old age. 

Then it a captain wants a crew, he 
comes here. Hundreds of sailors are 
waiting to ship for sea. They are called 
around him, and he picks out such men 
as he likes, and offers his terms. Thus 
they are not taken at a disadvantage. 
They are sober (for no intoxicated sailor 
can enter the building), and have their 
wits about them, and are free to make a 
good bargain for themselves. Thus the 
sailor is protected both in his goings-out 
and comings-in. 

It is but five months since this law 
went into operation, and already the 
fruits of it ate manifest. Over ten thou- 
sand men have been shipped by the 
Commissioner. The business of the old 
sailor boarding houses has fallen off two- 
thirds or more, and there has been paid 
to seamen at the Exchange about $400,- 
000, of which probably three-quarters 
would before have gone to grog shops 
and other vile resorts, but of which a 
large part now finds its way to the Sav- 
ings’ Bank and to the sailors’ friends. 

The ExcHANGE includes also a large 
chapel for Sunday worship and evening 
lectures, and a reading-room, where 
sailors of all nations are free to sit and 
read, and have light and warmth and 
comfort. 

This movement has been a great suc- 
cess, because of the care and foresight 
with which it was planned, and because 
it was placed under the charge of an effi- 
cient man as the Government Commis- 
sioner—an old sea captain, well known 
in this port, and who to a thorough 
knowledge of sailors’ ways and wants, 
unites a never-failing good temper, a 
ready tact to smooth over little difficul- 
ties, and a firmness not to be daunted by 
any obstacles. The attempt required no 
small courage. The keepers of the houses 
who had made a living by plundering 
sailors, were in armsagainst it, and were 
violent and threatening. But Captain 
DUNCAN was determined and resolute, 
and his enemies finding resistance vain, 
at last concluded to submit to a law which 
they could not overthrow. 

Here then is areal and substantial pro- 
gress—a moral victory, which ought to 
be an encouragement to good men to 
strive for more. We are in danger of 
becoming faint-hearted because of the 
evils we find entrenched in old laws and 
usages. But for all that, society is not 
all rotten and decayed. Bad as it is, 
there are many counteracting forces in it, 
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Reform is not hopeless. Wrongs may 
be righted. Let our readers visit the 
Sailors’ Exchange in Cherry street, and 
see what has been done within a few 
months fora class of men sadly neglected 
before, and learn the lesson never to de- 
spair. 
——_———<? 0<__ 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
The Captain’s Story. 


I was standing on the bridge one day 
together with Capt. ——, of the clipper 
We were looking over the waters, 
and speaking of some of the dangers and 
risks of a sailor’s life, and I said, “It’s 
well there’s a God to take care of them.” 
He remained silent a few moments, and 
then said, “speaking of that, l’l1 tell you 
a curious story. The captain of a certain 
ship was one night sitting in his cabin, 
when, without knocking or introduction, 
a young man walked in, silently opened 
a chart that lay upon the table, pointed 
to a spot in it, and then looking at the 
captain for the first time, said, ‘Steer for 
this place ;’ and before the captain could 
ask any questions left the room, shutting 
the door after him. The captain sat for 
a moment looking at the spot the young 
man had pointed to, and then going on 
deck inquired if any one had come on 
board. No one had, nor had any stranger 
been seen by any one in the ship. The 
captain returned to his cabin, and thought 
the matter over seriously. He had seen 
the person ; it had been no dream; and 
there lay the open chart which he knew 
he had folded up and put aside; so he 
marked the place he had been desired to 
steer for, and waited to make up his 
mind what be would do. 

He at last determined to follow the 
direction, and to the surprise of every 
one, the ship’s course was quite changed, 
and off they went nearly back on their 
track. When they came near the lati- 
tude named, they saw a ship with distress 
signals flying, and apparently quite dis- 
abled. On reaching her they found her 
fast filling with water, and the crew so 
worn that they could no longer work the 
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pumps. A few hours longer aad the sea 
would have calmly washed about her. 


When they came on board, the first man 
the captain saw was the young man who 
had told him where to steer. He sent 
for him and asked him had he ever been 
on board that ship before. The man 
said not, and that he had never left his 
own ship all the time of their distress. 
Now, then, said my friend, you may say 
God was taking care of that ship. I 
think if a thing like that happened to 
me, it would make me turn religious.” 
“Do you, captain?’ Iasked. “God has 
given you a much greater proof of his 
care and love, and you don’t seem to 
think much of it.” “What’s that?” he 
said. ‘I don’t know it.” “He did not 
send a captain out of his course to rescue 
you from drowning; possibly you never 
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were in any danger of this kind, but 
he sent his Son from heaven to live and 
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die that he might save your soul, 


and you won’t let him, and you're in 
great danger in that way. You know 


that you may die in a few years, a few — 


weeks, or ina few hours, even; and yet 
you won’t make a move to take the help 
Jesus is offering you. He only asks you 
to let him save you and you won’t hear 


him. Let me beg you to think of these 
things, and not go on till it’s too late, 
and you are beyond the reach of help. 
Now it is waiting for you, then you may 
call in vain for it.” My friend looked 
grave, but only said, “ George, youspeak 
the truth.” But the pressure of his 
hand was tighter when we parted. I 
have never seen him since, and do not 
know whether he ever let Jesus love 
him; but hope Imay some day hear that 
he is safe, and that we will meet in 
heaven. 


OUR WORK: 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Genoa, Italy. 


The journal of the Colporteur laboring 
among seamen in this port is full of in- 
terest. We give what he reports as his 
work for a single month: 


Oct. 9th. 1872.—On board the steam 
ship Isabella sold three New Testaments, 
five Evangelical Almanacs, and three 
pamphlets. Some of the emigrants gave 
me a hearty welcome, others abused me 
with the most insolent language. An 
ex-priest wanted to tear before my face a 
New Testament I had sold to a friend of 
his, but one of the crew came forward 
and advised him to buy a number of 
them as he would find a ready sale for 
them in South America. 

Oct. 10th.—Again on board the Jsabel- 
la; sold several pamphlets and tracts 
with great difficulty. A Piedmontege 
who had bought a New Testament the 
day before, began shouting out against 
the Protestants, and saying that he had 
thrown the Testament overboard. On 
board the steamship Poitow sold one Bi- 
ble, four New Testaments, and seven 
pamphlets; but here also I had to con- 
tend with the opposition of four priests. 

Oct. 11th.— Returned to the Isabella and 
Poitou, which were both about to sail, 


After selling a few more pamphlets on 
board of each, I distributed twenty por 
tions of Scripture, twenty-four Childrens 
Iilustrated Papers, and a few tracts.. A 
man wanted me to buy back a book I had 
sold to him,and on my refusing to do so, 
threw it overboard, saying, that soon the 
Papacy would be reéstablished, and that 
then I, and all like me, would be expelled 
from the country. 

Oct. 14th.—The captain of the Pampe- 
rit.., with great reluctance, allowed me 
to offer my books to the emigrants, and, 
aftera short time, turned me off. I suc- 


ceeded, however, in selling, during that — 
short time, nine evangelical almanacs, — 
Afterwards sold | 


and twelve pamphlets. 
various books and tracts among the small 
ships in the harbor. 


Oct, 16th.—Went to pay my last visit 


to the Pamperita as she was preparing — 


to sail. The mate would not allow me te 
go on board, but the passengers came 


down to my boat and purchased several — 
New Testaments and pamphlets. After- 


wards, the captain, seeing me, told me to 


come on board and sell whatever books I — 
had. Before leaving, I distributed fifteen — 
portions of Scripture to persons who 
seemed desirous to read but had no 


money to buy the Testaments. 


Les 
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Oct. 18th —The Pamperita being still 
detained by the weather, I again went on 
board. Several passengers surrounded 
me asking me to give them some papers 
or books. I distributed eighteen chil- 
dren’s illustrated papers, but before leav- 
ing Isaw more than half of them torn 
or thrown into the sea, and had to listen 
to all manner. of calumnies against the 
Protestants. Thank God, however, there 
were several who publicly took my part. 

Oct. 19th.—Went alongside the Miva, 
and asked permission to go on board. 
The captain first looked at my books, and 
then said, “ No, no, I will have no propa- 
ganda on board myship.” Pulled round 
among the small vessels, and was much 
cheered by the encouraging words and 
friendly welcome I got. Sold several 
pamphlets. ‘ 

Oct. 28rd.—On board the Vella I found 
several passengers who evidently knew 
the Truth, and held an interesting con- 
versation with one of them about the 
purity and sufficiency of God's Word. 
Sold one New Testament, two evangeli- 
cal almanacs, and six pamphlets. 

Oct. 25th.—Visited the Hster, but only 
sold one New Testament and eight pam- 
phlets, owing to the confusion and crowd 
on deck. The emigrants were nearly all 
Neapolitans,—rustic, ignorant people. I 
then crossed over to the Caterina Maggi, 
and sold well. I also distributed a good 
many tracts and portions of Scripture. 
Among the passengers of this vessel I 
found some good men, who expressed 
their love for the Word of God. One of 
them told me he had once been a colpor- 


_ teur at Ivrea, but had been forced to give 


up on account of the opposition of his 
relatives. Went alongside a little coast- 
ing vessel; one of the crew said his 
priest had told him my books were all 
false. 

Oct. 26th.—On board the Asia had an 
interesting conversation with two Roman 
Catholic boys, one of them of English 
parentage, the othera Genoese. The lat- 
ter made use of some bad language in 
reference to the Protestants, but the Eng- 
lish boy assured him that they prayed to 
Jesus better than the Roman Catholics. 
I gave the English boy two tracts in 
Italian, which he said he could read, and 
invited him to come to the Bethel service 
on Sunday. On board a coasting vessel 
I spoke tothe sailors for about three- 
quarters of an hour about the Word of 
God, Purgatory, and the Confession. 
They were well disposed men, and evi- 
dently in doubt about their religion. I 
exhorted them to read God’s Word and 
to pray. 
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Oct. 28th.—Rain prevented me going 
out to-day. Read for my own instruction 
the pamphlet entitled “ Who has falsified 
the Bible ?” 

Oct. 29th.—Had an interesting conver- 
sation with two men on board the Cappe- 
luni. One told me he had the Bible and 
read it ; that he had been up at the Wal- 
densian place of worship and was much 
edified with what he heard. Then sold 
several tracts to boatmen who already 
knew the kind of books I have to sell. 

Oct. 31st.—On board a schooner of Rio 
Marina I met several sailors who, though 
not altogether evangelical christians, had 
nevertheless considerable knowledge of 
the truth. Ispent some time encourag- 
ing them to persevere in the study of 
God’s Word. 


2 <__. 
Labrador Coast. 


MR. T. ROBINSON’S REPORT. 


On the first of June I sailed for Labra- 
dor, in a Newburyport fishing schooner. 
After a somewhat tedious passage, we 
reached Salmon Bay on the 17th of the 
month. The people of the settlement 
were well, and looking for the coming of 
a missionary. Their past winter had 
been pleasant. They had met from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath in the Mission Chapel 
and conducted their own religious exer- 
cises. These services, however, failed to 
be of much use to the children. Their 
wants were not met. No Sunday or day 
school was held, and this, in my mind, is 
the chief means of benefitting the “ La- 
bradorians.” 

The work of the summer was more 
especially devoted to the crews of fishing 
vessels, and the families scattered along 
the shore. This work consisted of visit- 
ing the several vessels and houses, 
distributing papers, tracts, Bibles, 
and writing materials, writing letters, 
visiting the sick, and doing other little 
acts of kindness as opportunity offered. 
On the Sabbath we met for worship, 
sometimes on board ship, at the mission 
house, in the homes of the fishermen, or 
in the fish stores of the Jersey Island 
merchants, at Blances Sablons. Where- 
ever there seemed to be the place and 
time for doing the most good, there and 
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then we met to praise and pray. The 
congregations varied from six or eight 
persons to ten times that number. 
Whether few or many, we came together 
in the Lord’s name, and relied on his 
promise of being with even “two or 
three.” The fishery was fluctuating, and 
this caused a continua! change of harbor 
for the shipping, consequently. we seldom 
met the same men twice. This appeared 
at times rather trying. But we know 
that when work is done in earnestness 
and humility, the Master approves of it, 
and in his own good time and way will 
make the result manifest. 


During the summer there was much 
sickness, both among the settlers and 
sailors. Often we had to regret our in- 
ability to care for their bodies as well as 
their souls. Strong young men fell sick. 
Away from home and: loving ones, and 
without means or conveniences for proper 
care, they languished and died, and God 
only knows the sufferings some of them 
endured, 


The boat taken down last spring was a 
great help in the work. It is there in 
good repair for future usefulness. 


His labors being ended for the summer, 
Mr. Robinson undertook to return to the 
States. Our readers will be interested in 


the account he sends us of that under- 
taking. 


“The schooner White Sea, with eight 
men in crew, six passengers, and laden 
with codfish, herrings, and oil, bound to 
Newburyport, Mass., sailed from Salmon 
Bay on Oct. 2nd. With a good breeze 
E. 8. E., she made some sixty miles on 
her homeward course. The wind then 
began to veer soutuerly and gradually 
settled into a breeze from the S. w.— 
“dead ahead.” The wind increased ac- 
companied with rain and fog, and in a 
few hours blew a gale. The schooner 
was “hove to,” heading the Northern 
Shore. 

At daylight land was seen “ under the 
lee.” ‘The ship was tacked. The wind 
increased, and the * storm try-sail” was 
put on in place of the “ three-reefed main 
sail.” The vessel rode the geas nobly 
and did not ship a drop of water to wind. 
ward. All went well until evening, 
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when the look-out cried, “ breakers under © 
he lee.” Almost at the same instant 
land was seen “ahead,” and islands and 
reefs to “wind-ward.” The fog lifted a 
little, and a schooner was seen on the 
“ weather-bow ” running in for land. 
Supposing her captain was acquainted 
with harbors there, we followed him, but 
were too far to leeward to reach his an- 


chorage, and were obliged to look for 


another shelter. 


Just before dark we anchored under 
the lee of a point, in seven fathoms water, 
muddy bottom, both anchors out with 
sixty fathoms chain oneach. The chains 
parted, after holding on half an hour, 
and the schooner drifted on a reef. The 
waves made a clean sweep of her deck. 
Chain-boxes, barrels, and boat were wash- 
ed to and fro. No man could stand on 
deck, and our only place of safety was in 
the rigging. All hope of escape was 
gone. It seemed impossible that the 
ship could hold together. All around 
were foaming breakers, the wind howled, 
and the darkness was intense. But One 
saw things in a different light, and, as 
the Almighty Father alone could do, 
provided means for our safety. The tide 
was rising. The rudder, stern-post, and 
keel were knocked away, and the vessel 
floated off the reef, across a narrow chan- 
nel, to the mainland. 


Expecting the wreck to go in pieces 
every minute, with difficulty we reached 
the shore, losing our effects, including 
papers, letters, &c., in the attempt. 


There was a spot of woods near by, and 
wet, cold, and hungry, we soon enjoyed a _ 


rousing fire. The next day, a sail, some 
pork, biscuit, tea, and molasses were ob- 
tuined from the wreck, and for eight days 
we lived as comfortably as men could in 
such circumstances, consoling ourselves 
with the thought that we were not half 
so badly off as we might be. The weather 
was unusually mild for the season, and 
only one fall of snow came to cool our 
courage. 


We were taken off by.a St. George’s 
Bay schooner, but she, proving leaky, we 
left her as unseaworthy, took passage on 
schooner Pride of the North, and were 


lan ies in Halifax on Sunday, the 27th 
ult. 


In the same gale two vessels were lost 
at Old Port au Choix, Nfld., and two at 
Blances Sablons, Labrador. A gentleman 
who left Salmon Bay ten days later than 
the White Sea, informed me that the gale 
there was the heaviest known for thirty 
years.” 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Boston, Mass. 


Capt. Bartlett completed fourteen years 
of labor among the sailors at the Marine 
Hospital in Chelsea on the first instant. 

He is doing a good work there as is 
evidenced by the fact that, seventy-three 


patients have signed the pledge, and 


thirty-nine have professed hope in Christ 
during the last year. 

We subjoin a very interesting article 
sent to us by Chaplain HAym&s, in re. 
gard to Chelsea Hospital and Capt. Bart- 
lett. 

The Marine Hospital at Chelsea is 
situated ona splendid elevation, a con- 
spicuous object as you approach Boston 
by the northern and eastern avenues. It 
has attached ninety acres of land, over- 
looking one of the most magnificent 
prospects in the world. This is the re- 
fuge for sick sailors. Here Capt. Bartlett 
has been chaplain for fourteen years, and 


, 


-his last anniversary was held Jan. 1, in 


the commodious chapel of the hospital. 
He began his report by a few words of 
encouragement to young sailors, and 
spoke of his own history. He never went 
to school after he was ten years of age. In 
1818, at the age of 12, he went to sea; in 
seven years he was second mate ; in thir- 
teen years captain ; at the end of twelve 
years more he was converted; he re 
mained a ship master for six years, and 
left the sea in 1849; for ten years he was 
in business connected with the sea, and 
in 1859 he felt called of God to leave his 
business to labor for seamen. He does 
not speak of his labors outside of the 
hospital, but it is well known with what 
love and earnestness he has plead for 
seamen publicly on all proper occasions, 
that he is every where welcomed to our 
churches, and to few men do they re- 
spond more cheerfully in their contribu- 
tions for seamen. 

During the last year there have been 
in the hospital 835 patients, 82 at this 
time, 10,073 in 14 years, and of more than 
20 nationalities. Two religious meet- 
ings are held each week; there have 
been distributed 300,000 pages of tracts 
3,640 papers, 155 testaments in ten lan- 
guages, and clothing to the amount of 
about $100; 73 have signed the pledge, 
and 39, itis hoped, have entered upon 
the new life, making 638 in 14 years. 

We have had the cheerful co-operation 
of Dr. Bancroft, the physician in charge, 
and his assistants; also of brethren 
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Larsen and Bridget at the Wednesday 
evening prayer meetings. Mrs. Judge 
Chamberlain has aided in the distribution 
of tracts in her weekly visits. Captain 
Bartlett thinks he has come in personal 
contact with some 55,000 seamen during 
these 14 years. He has presented the 
cause to about 460 churches, and in con- 
nection with the office in Boston has sent 
out about 1,200 libraries. 

Dr. Bancroft read a suggestive paper, 
showing that although many came to 
the hospital worn out with exposure or 
disease, the deaths are but a little more 
than four per cent., and he spoke of the 
groundless expectation of recovery on the 
part of those who had wasted their lives 
in sinful indulgence, often blaming the 
physician because they are not cured, 
when their vices have placed them be- 
yond cure. Remarks were made by other 
gentlemen present. The hospital ap- 
pears to be in every way wisely managed, 
but no brief report can give a just idea 
of its real benificence. 


Obituary. 
REV. JOSHUA LEAVITT, D. D. 

It is not possible for us to speak at any 
length of this eminent man, who, born 
in Heath, Mass., in September, 11794, died 
after a life filled with usefulness and 
honor in New York, Jan. 16, 1873. Among 
the good works with which he crowded 
his days, by no means the least important 
was his activity in the cause of the 
sailor. This began in the early stages of 
his public career, and always continued 
in greater or less degree. His official 
connection with the AMERICAN S#HA- 
MEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY commenced in 
1829, when he came to New York from 
his pastorate at Stratford, Conn., and took 
the position of General Agent, acting in 
this capacity until December, 1832. To 
his energy and industry this Society is 
largely indebted for bringing it through 
difficulties incident to the infancy of 
every such enterprise. He was also very 
much concerned with the SaAInors’ MAGa- 
ZINE, making his benificent mark upon 
its early pages. 

His funeral was attended January 18th, 
at 2p. m.,, at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
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in Brooklyn, N. Y., and though the day 
was stormy, many were present with 
whom he had long been identified in ex- 
tended Christian service. 


———_— e-<_____ 
New Subscribers. 


Chaplain CRANE has sent us a list of 
thirty-six new subscribers at Norfolk, 
Va., obtained by a little effort on his part 
and a skillful canvasser. If ourchaplains, 
and others in the service of the Society, 
would everywhere, and with like zeal, 
seek to increase the circulation of the 
MAGAZINE, they would make new friends 
for the seamen’s cause, and help us in 
our general work. Why not try? 

a 
Dr. John Hall’s Christmas Talk to 
Sailors. 

We regret at being unable to fulfil 
the promise made in our last number 
concerning this admirable address. 

The notes of the reporter, partly writ- 
ten out, were accidentally burned, and it 
is not possible to re-produce them with 
ray justice to the speaker on that 
occasion. 

Those who did not hear him will more 
than ever feel their loss in that matter, 
now that they are disappointed in not 
having in print what he so effectively 
said. 

—> -=__ 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports three hun- 
dred and one arrivals during the month 
of December. These deposited with him 
$6,820, of which $3,660 were sent to rel- 
atives, and $900 placed in the Savings 
Bank. Inthe same time thirty-five men 
went to sea from the Homer without ad- 
vance, and four were sent to the hospital. 

An unusually large number of ship- 
wrecked and destitute sailors have been 
provided for at the Homr, which, ad- 
mirably conducted as it is, attracts more 
than it can comfortably accommodate, It 
greatly needs enlargement. 
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Position of the Planets for February, 
1873. 
MERCURY is a morning star until the 


2ist of this month, at 27m. before noon, 
when it is in superior conjunction with 


the sun ; is in conjunction with the moon 


on the morning of the 27th, at 4h. 30 m., 
being 30° 44/ north. 


VENUS is an evening star, setting about 


8h. after the sun; is at its greatest east- | 


ern elongation on the afternoon of the 
22nd, at 4h. 4m., being 46° 31/ distant 
from the sun ; is not in conjunction with 
the moon during this month. 


Mans crosses the meridian on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, at 4h. 50m., being then 
12° 82/ south of the equator ; is in con- 
junction with the moon on the afternoon 
of the 18th, at 2h. 14m., being 31/ north, 
at which time it is eclipsed to all persons 
situated between the parallels of latitude 
10° north, and 77° south. 


JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the 14th, at 20m. past mid- 
night, being then 18° 45/ north of the 
equator ; is in conjunction with the moon 
on the morning of the 12th, at 9h. 47m., 
being 4° 2/ south; is in opposition to 
the sun on the evening of the 14th, at 
8h. 55m., at which time it is at its great- 
est brilliancy. 


SATURN is a morning star during this 
month, rising on the 14th, at 5h. 35m., 
and 27° 55/ south of east; is in conjune- 
tion with the moon on the morning of 
the 24th, at 5h. 27m., being 4° 19/ north. 


NV. Y. University. R. H. B. 


—————s> 2 


Total Disasters in December. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past wonth, 
is 78, of which 49 were wrecked, 13 abandoned, 
2 burned, 3 sunk by collision, 4 foundered, and 7 
are missing. They are classed us follows: 4 
steamers, 9 ships, 17 barks, 17 brigs, and 81 
schooners, and their total valne, exclusive of 
cargoes, is estimated at $2,470,000. 

_ Below is the list, giving names, ports, destina- 
Hone i see jmuicated by a w, were wreck. 

» 4, abandoned, b, burned, sc, sun isi 

F, foundered, and m, missing. eek eae 


ey 


4 STEAMERS. 


_ Scanderia, m. from New York for Queenstown. 

_ Sacramento, w. from Panama for San Francisco. 

_ St. Louis, 7. from New Orleans for New York. 
Germany, w. from Liverpool for N. Orleans, &c. 


mam SHIPS. 


Imperator Alexander I, a. from New York for 
Queenstown. 

ae of Glasgow, a. from Greenock for Pensacola. 

Lady Milton, a. from Greenock for Pensacola. 

_ Franklin, w. from Hamburg for San Francisco, 

_ American Union, w. from New York for London. 

- John Lidgett, m. from New York for London. 

_ Caroline Coventry, a. from New York for London 

ie Peruvian, w. from Sourabaya for Boston. 

_ Benares, w. from Hong Kong for San Francisco. 


BARKS. 


__ Giuail, f. from London for New York. 
_ Ankathor, a. from New York for Falmouth, E. 
_ Annie M. Gray, m. from Havana for Copenhagen 
_ Albacore, w. from New York for Kingston, Ja. 
Liburna, w. fror~ Sunderland for New York. 
_ Stralsund, w. from Hamburg for New York. 
_ Granen, a. from New York for Queenstown. 
- Sharpsburg, a. from Cronstadt ior Boston. 
_ M.B. Almon, w. from Cow Bay. 
Paul Eliza, m. from New Orleans for Liverpool. 
Ebenezer, m. from New York for Queenstown. 

_ Luconia, w. from Philadelphia for Rotterdam. 
Martha Radman, w. from New York fur Antwerp 
Kadosh, w. from Manila for Boston. 

G, M. Tucker, w. from Cronstadt for Hull, E. 
Gracia, f. from Gloucester, E., for Darien. 
_ Argentine, w. from Shields for Havana. 


BRIGS. 
ey ore w. from Philadelphia for St. John, 


Scotland, a. from Pt. Caledonia for Demerara. 
_ Watchmate, 6. from New York for Exeter, E. 
Ontario, a. from New York for London. 
- A.D. Whidden, w. from Kempt, N.S., for Port- 
~ land. 
Bertha, w. from St. Johns, N. F., for New York. 
Union, w. from Harbor Grace for New York. 
Escort, w. from Harbor Grace for New York. 
Stafford, w. from New York for Salerno. 
Meteor, w. from Havana for Boston. 
_ Masonic, w. from Dorchester for New York. 
_ 4H.B. Emery, w. from Liverpool for Havana. 
' Ocean Queen, m. from Pernambuco for Baltimore 
Haitienne, a. from Boston tor Cape Town. 
Amelia Ann, w. from Pt. Caledonia for N. York. 
Tempest, sc. from Milk River, J., for New York. 
Branch, w. from New York for Halifax. 


: SCHOONERS. 


Allen Middleton, Jr., w. from Baltimore for New 
3 London. 

C. H. Moller, f. from Philadelphia for Boston. 

Surprise, w. from Providence for Baltimore. 

Thos. Daly, w. from Weymouth for Boston. 

J. F. Farland, w. from Charleston for Boston. 

Vota, w. from Eastport for Boston. 

Empress, w. from Baltimore for Boston. 

Oralloo, w: from Sands River, N.S 

Sarah Buck, sc. from Salem for Belfast. 

W. H. Tiers, w. from Baltimore for Fall River. 

Britannia, w. from Cow Bay for Boston. 
_ ¥F J.Cumminzs, w. from Calais for Boston. 
Wm. Hone, w. from Calais for Bo-ton. 
Elizabeth, w. from Pensacola for Indianola. 
Nilsson, w. from Boston for St. John, N. B. 
Lizzie Shea, w. frem San Francisco. ‘ 
Henry Hobart, w. from Greenport for Baltimore. 
Oyclone, w. from St. John, N. B., for Boston. 
Sol. Francis, w. from Calais for Boston. 
J.R, Brick, w. from Albany for River Head, L.I. 
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Vintage, a. from Steuben for Boston. 
Harvest, w. 
Magellan, sc. from Elizabethport for Boston. 
Arctic, a. from Baltimore for St. Pierre, Mt. 
Sonora, w. from Apalachicola for Cardenas. 
John Bull, w. from Lingan for Boston. 
Intrepid, w. from Boston tor Portland. 
Elizabeth, 6. from Rockland for Boston. 
oie Little, a. from Wilmington for Philadel- 
phia. 
Tom & Abel, w. (Near Indianola, Texas) 
Raven's Wing, m. from Philadelphia. 


The whole number of vessels belonging to or 
trading to ports in the United States reported 
totally lost and missing during the year 1872, as 
compared with the year previous, with their esti- 
mated value, are given in the following 


RECAPITULATION : 

——— 1871 —  ————1872.—- 
Vessels. Value. Vessels. Value 

Jan eee 53 $1,461,000 32 $974,000 
Feb. j.256% 34 1,071,000 36 1,280,000 
March.... 30 771,000 56 788,000 
April...... 27 523,000 36 610,000 
Maiyaeen ses 23 656,000 29 964,000 
JUNC. 226 22 531,000 24 374,000 
July; wae 23 429,000 18 348,000 
August.... 38 878,000 20 519,000 
Sept ..... 39 1,585,000 16 950,000 
October 28 387,000 37 1,192,000 
INOW. ceaiecia 70 2,240,000 41 628,0u0 
Dec....... 58 1,253,000 78 2,470,000 
Total...445 $11,985,000 427 $11,097,000 

0 


Receipts in December, 1872. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, Ist Cong. ch......--..+.....-.- $20 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cornish Fiat, Cong. ch............. vens, 0590. 
Gilmanton, Rev. Joseph Blake ........ 1 00 
Hopkinton, Estate of Dea. Samuel 
Morse: seca ser. sac wes Bec stenee sleesaee “ao OO 
Pembroke, Cong. church...... DEAR S 25 00 
IME HO. CHA cheese seicmed was acsmen es anise 3 41 
Swanzey, Rev. Chas. Willey...-....--. 5 00 
Windham, Eliza and Clarissa Hill, for 
Oh (AES SRS oe OSDSINO.AICORe Cl 20 00 
VERMONT. 
Berliny*OON OCD aac ce n\siea ect’ =a alts ells 4 00 
Newbury, Mrs. Freeman Keyes....... 1 00 
MASssACHUSETTS. j 
Abington, 1st Parish...........-... eee 26 31 
Andover, Mrs. C. Smith, for library..-. 15 00 
Badlardvale, 8S. §., for libraries. ..... - 55 00 
Ashby;20' Parish:2-------.---.2s------ 32 83 
PA VOI @ORD CRE. anus cen e neces dase 13 00 
Beverley, Washington st.church....... 13 65 


Boston, bark Daniel Draper, per Miss 
(QIN ene eb nemine So tanaoatcoucosupase 

Union church..... Rote ionsestacteeed 
Salem and Mariners’ church 
OldiSouth) churchy-.....-2------ 
Phillipsvenurchtes ssccees cc ese =e 
Berkeley st. church.......----.--.--- 

Chelsea, Mrs. M. E. Brooks, for lib’y .. 15 00 


Cotuit Port, Union church..........--- 8 50 
Dunstable, Cong. church..-...--------- 6 25 
East Bridgewater, Z. Hatch..--.-.-...- 3 00 
Enfield, Mrs. J.B. Woods, for library.. 30 00 
issox, Cong church. . 2.222522 2... ec: 24 66 
Fitchburg, Roilstone S.S8., library...... 20 00 
Georgetown, Memorial church.......--- 25 40 


Granby, Mrs. J. Church, for library.-... 


60 
Groton, Union church.............-..- 16 30 
Groveland, Cong. church Sains GEO: 
Holliston, Cong. church.....-..- seeeee 34 00 
Ipswich, Mrs. Mary C. Peabody, in me- 
moriam, ‘for library....- 20 00 
Leominster, Cong. church...-.-....... 16 50 
Lowell, Hight st. church, J. H. Ely, J. 
K. Chase, and Young Men’s Bible 
Classi forlibrary.scecccccdee see's 112 50 
IL. Worcester, add'l... 2.25.6. fs-<co- oe 5 00 
Marion, M. H. Swift, library........... 20 00 
Millbury, Ist Cong. church............. 44 33 
Newburyport, P. H. Lunt.............. 10 00 
North Amherst, Mrs. J. Russell.....--. a He 
North Becket, Cong. church lib’y....-. 22 05 
Orange, Cong. Society and §. S. 24 52 
Rockport, Cong. church..... 25 00 
Pigeon Cove Chapel S.S..... 5 7 00 
Walpole, Cong. church..........-.. ceesl to 
West Boylston, Cong. church........-. 4 52 
Weymouth, Miss R. A. Faxon, for 
library cose sae semen ss coe ae 15 00 
Whately, Cong. church.......-...-.---. 6 10 
Williamstown, Miss EK. Pierce......... 1 00 
Wilmington, $20 for library.......-...- 58 70 
RHODE ISLAND. \ 
Bristol, Cong. ch., to const. Rev. Jas. 
P. Lane and Frederick P. Pierce, 
Dep a ie AG od Sooo cone OB ECh Ol ArED 68 31 
CONNECTIOUT. 
Berlin, Cong. church §. §S........ wees 3 50 
Chester, S.S, Cong. ch., for lib’y...... 20 00 
Clinton, Mrs. M. Griffing. ............. 1 00 


Fairfield, Mrs. A. H. Kellogg, to const. 
Miss Adelaide R. Lockwood, New 
London, Conn., L. M 

Goshen, Cong. church.............-.... 


do. do. S.8., for lib’y...2..- 20 00 
Minortown, F. H. Judson.............. 1 00 
New Britain, P. M. Bronson........... 20 90 
New Haven, R.S. Fellowes............ 1 00 
New London, 1st Cong. church......... 119 71 
Norwalk, Ist Cong. ch., of which Rev. 

. B.S. Bissell to const. Clark Bis- 

sell, L. M., $30,and W. 8. Lock- 
wood, for library, $20............., 120 00 
Norwich, Broadway Cong. church...... 104 52 
ed@ong rehurchaercs sas fence ee aun 103 53 
HstiCongachunchtcene ten cco ne eel. a TL 52 
Orange, Cong. charch..... HodoencoS eer, 23 00 
Plainfield, Cong. church......._....._. 20 81 
Plantsville, S.S. Cong. ch., library..... - 20 0u 
Plymouth, S. S., Cong. ch., for lib’y... 20 00 
haror, Ann M. BK. Cowles............. 3 00 

Stonington, 2d Cong. ch., of wh. $30, to 
const. Rev. Henry A, Wells, L. M. 61 30 


New York. 
Albany, 2d Ref. Dutch ch., of wh. Alex. 


L. Fryer, for library, $20........__. 1 
Angelica, Pres. church... SS e ee ; ; 
Binghampton. Bap. church..........__. 22 89 


Brant, M. KE. church............ AC 
Buffalo, Mrs. S, G. Austin.............. 100 
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Mr. J. M. Richmond.......... Jeo ee 
MrsnPasidwayseo<-sscseeeresees viaiaie! 
. Caledonia, United Pres. ch..... sselees 
S.S. Pres. ch. for library... ------25 
Mrs. E. S. Hannah, for Thomas Han- 
nah Brodie Mem’) librar: 
Champlain, 8. S. — ch., for library..... 
Chemung, H. W. Owen...-.- stieteer aati 
Cooperstown, Pres. ch., of wh. Mr. C. 
W. Smith, for library, $20.......... 
East Bloomfield, Cong. church 8. S., for 
MIDPAT Vibe eae sash eae se ee eee 
Elbridge, Bap. church.....-.-2-2.ct--<2 
Evans Center, Bap. church............. 
M. E. church... 
Friend..... on 
Farmers’ Village, Bap. church 
Gainesville, Pres. church.... 
Greenport, 1st Pres. church............ 
Giverpool, Pres. church: =.----.-.c.scee 
Marion, Pres. church........... wece Sees 
Bap. church esisiaae oes 
Morrisville, A. B. De Forest............ 
Mumford, United Pres. church......... 
Newburgh, S. S. lst Pres. ch., for lib’s.. 
New York City, Mrs. Anna H. Bolton, 
to const. Miss Julia C. Coit (25 W. 
420'st), To, Mrs caches ences nee eaes 
Capt. E. Anderson, schr. D. B. Bisbee 
eee Morrison, ship Gen. McClellan.. 
Collegiate Ref. Dutch churech..__..__. 
Capt. L. J. Blake, schr. Willie Martin. 
Mrs. G. B. Grinnell, for lib’s....... ae 
Fifth Avenue Hotel........... Fasocan 
John A. Cl Gray, caccececene eee eee 
Alexander Van Renssaelaer......-... 
AB pis bul» i) bee neasAmatoccHaraconacacsan 
Charles N. s 


Thomas De Witt, D. D 
Anthony (& Hall. os.fe.,.ceeee eee 
IE. D. Morgan 


Mrs. Emily P. Woolsey...........---. 
Elliott C. Cowdin....... sewers BES 
“B,” for library 5: 


Oneida, Treasurer of Associatio 


Union Springs, Friend...... 
Wedsport, Pres. church... 
Whitesboro, Bap church.. 
Pres. church.... 


NEW JERSEY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harrisburg, Mrs. Mary B. De Witt.... 
MINNESOTA. 

East Castle Rock, Conrad Stegner...... 
KANSAS. 

Wyandotte, Mrs. Lucy B. Perry. 
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LIBRARY REPORTS. 


During the month of December last, twenty-three new libraries went to sea from 
our Rooms in New York and Boston. These were, Nos. 4,412 to 4,427, inclusive, 
in New York, and Nos. 4,006, 4,007, 4,008, 4,010, 4,011, 4,012, 4,014, in Boston. 


i AT NEW YORK. 


February, 


No. of Be hem . Men i 

\ w ‘urnished. r . 7 en in 
| Library. yf St Where placed Bound for ae. 
_ 4412.. Child’s Miss’y Soc’y, Ist Pres. ch. Mor- 

z PISLO WA ON ois ao ca = lea mtamine isan om = Sbip Helen Morris ....---. San Francisco...... 25 
' 4413.. Mrs. M. J. Berrian, Stamford, Conn... Bark J. Steele............ GTOPOs)-\aciesinsmies 14 
4414... oe EC ue se $e ee ee Darkapional: (ccc. 6 waleenice Australia........... 11 
4415... First Cong. ch., Milford, Conn.-....... Bark La Plata.....-... --- Buenos Ayres......- - 20 
' 4416.. Young Ladies’ Christian Association, 

Temple Grove Female Seminary ShipsHope... .---=--.s-=-5 Valparaiso, S. A.... 15 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y...--.---..- 

4417... W.S. Lockwood, Norwalk, Conn...... U.S.S. Portsmonth.....- Pacific Squadron... 160 
_ 4418.. Second Cong. ch., Palmer Mass.....--. Ship Nightingale......... Hong Kong.......- 17 
4419... W.S. Lockwoed, Norwalk, Conn..... Bark Scotia Queen........ Bnenos Ayres.-.--. 10 
_ 4420.. Mrs. T. P. Handy, Cleveland, Ohio.... Bark Curacoa............ Curacoa....0.-.---< iG 
_ 4421.. Child’s Miss’y Soc’y, 1st Pres. ch... 

we Morristown, N. J......----.ssesceee- Ship Calliope..........-.. Liverpool....-- --- 23 
4422.. “'W.J.M.,” Elizabeth, N.J.....--..- Ship Blue Jacket.......- San Franciseo...--- 26 
~ 4423.. 8.8.Cong. ch., Ontario, Knox Co.,Ill.. Bark Ht Scudder.......--. Trieste..-.....-++«. 10 

4424.. §.S. So. Cong. ch., Bridgeport, Conn.. Ship Fawn................ Callao, 8, A......-- 20 
4495. Mr. Martin Lee’s class, 8. S. 1st Pres.. 

: OM INOW. DUL Ss NW e siiaiet lezen <= ciss'o Bark Ocean Express...... Buenos Ayres..-.-- 13 
 4426.. Miss Lydia D. Chittenden’s S. S. class,. 3 

FZ, S. S. Ist Cong. ch., Guilford, Conn... Ship Gen. McClellan...... San Francisco.....- 32 
 4497.. Mrs, Mary G. Chittenden, Guiltord,.. 

¢ Gon tence ee ce peace ect est eee ce Ship Undaunted. ......... San Francisco.....- 25 
a AT BOSTON. 
 4006.. Joseph H. Ely, Lowell, Mass..-......-- Steamer William Crane... Norfolk, Va..-.---- 36 
4007.. Eliza and Olarissa Hill, Windham,.. 

N. FH... eo eee eee eee reece nee Coasting..-..------ 
-4008.. 8.8, Wilmington, Mass.........-..---- Cuba..... Srie0 
4010... Mary E. Brooks, Chelsea, Mass...-.--- Calcutta. 
4011... Miss R. A. Faxon, Weymouth, Mass... Algoa Bay 
4012.. J. K. Chase, Lowe'l, Mass..-.-. ..-.-.- West Indie 
4014.. Rollstone S. 8., Fitchburg, Mass...--.- U.S. Sloop Juniata 


E During this month there were?forty- 
two libraries refitted and reshipped at 
$ our Rooms—twenty-nine in New York, 
and thirteen at Boston. 


York were as follows: 


Those at New 


No. 481, on schr. 


T. Dean, for Ports- 


mouth ; No. 950, on schr. Porto Plata, 
for Monte Christo; No. 1,231, on schr. 
O. H. Macomber, for Tampico ; No. 1,488, 


on brig Slyboots, for Pernambuco ; No. 
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1,673, on schr. Prairie Rose, for Matan- 
zas; No. 1,969, on brig Fanny, for New 
Orleans; No. 2,077, on schr. A. Leland, 
for St. Pierre ; No. 2,240, on schr. G. Sta- 
ples, for Galveston ; No. 2,266, books read 
with interest, gone to Antigua, on schr. 
Ancona ; No. 2,316, read with good re- 
sults, gone to Pernambuco, on schr. H. 
Haskell ; No. 2,345, on schr. Royal Arch, 
for Aspinwall; No. 2,529, on brig Zulei- 
ka, for Genoa; No. 2,688, on brig M. M. 
Williams, for West Indies ; No. 2,928, on 
schr. W. Penn, for Charleston ; No. 3,104 
appreciated by officers and crew, gone to 
Santa Croix, on schr. L. Ives ; No. 8,228, 
on schr. Georgietta, for Jacksonville; No. 
3,242, on schr. Lucy D., for Havana; No. 
3,271, books read with interest, gone to 
Curacoa, on brig La Creole ; No. 3,290, 
much read and appreciated, gone to Wil- 
mington, on schr. Sunny South; No. 
3,862, on brig A. Nickels, for Havana ; 
No. 3,441, on schr. H. M. Woodward, for 
St. Martins; No. 3,452, on gchr. W. W. 
Pharo, for Richmond ; No. 3,506, on bark 
Endeavor, for Havana; No. 3,676, on 
schr. B. I. Hazard, for Georgetown ; No. 
3,684, books read by different crews, with 
interest, gone to Cadiz,on bark Waldo ; 
No. 3,824, on bark Victoria Perez, for 
Maracaibo ; No. 8,870, on bark Edina, 
for Rio Janeiro ; No. 3,903, on schr. 4. K, 
Bentley, for Charleston; No. 3,922, re- 
turned from a voyage to the Pacific, books 
read with interest, gone to Havana, on 
brig Sussex. 

The Libraries Refitted and Reshipped 
at Boston were: 

No. 170, much read, and now sent on 
board the Light Boat; No. 2,280, do. 
Nos. 2,639 and 2,922 returned from India 
in bark Daniel Draper, with following 
report : 4 

“Our men eagerly asked for the books 
when they found there was a library on 
board. On the Sabbath, in good weath- 
er, it is pleasant to see them sitting or 
lying in the shade on deck reading, 
Sometimes we have one reading aloud to 
others. If those who give those libraries 
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were to see them, they would be encour- — 


aged to goon. Many thanks for them.” 
Signed by Captain and his wife. Refit- 
ted and sent to the Light Boat; No. 
3,029, came back from Gibraltar in good 


condition, and was also put on the Light — 


Boat ; No. 3,093, now gene to sea on 
schr. IT. I. Spencer, '7 men, for West In- 
dies ; No. 3,194, gone to sea on schr. Sam- 
wel Hall, 8 men; No. 3,883, sent to the 
Light Boat; No. 3,488, returned from 
Grand Banks, with the signs of thorough 
reading, now sent to Coast Light Boat ; 
No. 3,717, after going to Africa and to the 
Grand Banks, is now in the Sailors’ Read- 
ing Rooms, at Provincetown, Mass. ; No. 
3,735, has been returned from Madras and 
the West Indies, having done much good 
there, and is now placed on Coast Light 
Boat ; No. 4,009, gone to West Indies on 
schr. Waterloo ; No. 4,011, on bark Anna 
L. Taylor, for Africa. 


Incidents and Letters concerning Li- 
brary work. 

Rev. Mr. Beebe, our District Secretary 
for Connecticut and Western Massachu- 
setts, sent us the following in connection 
with funds for a library which he trans- 
mitted in December: “There isa story 
connected with the $20 from H. P., of 
W—, for a library. Mr. J. W. B—— 
the Superintendent of the W— Sab- 
bath-school, offered a premium of a gold 
dollar to every scholar who should be 
present every Sabbath for a year. Among 
the TWENTY who won the prize, was a 
German boy, Henry Paulman. When he 
received his gold dollar, he gave it back 
to Mr. B., the Superintendent, saying, he 
did not wish to be paid for coming to the 
Sabbath school where he had received go 
much benefit, and requesting him to put 
it to some good use. Mr. B. put $19 with 
it, and gave the $20 for a library to be 
sent to sea bearing the name of Henry 
Paulman as the donor.” 


Rey. Mr. Hanks, at Boston, reports that 
he has heard of No. 2,485,* on board the 


* Provided by Mr. John A. Yale, Chicago, Il. 
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} schooner Allie J. Belden, and that all the 
_ crews have been very much interested in 
| the books. 


Library 3,908, reported above, as sent 


| out onthe A. K. Benitley,} came back to 
usin October last, having been saved by 


the seamen who had it on the bark Abby 
Craig, when that vessel was wrecked, on 
her voyage to Hurope. Of library No. 
2,198, t we hear from Chopatauk River, 
December 24th, 1872: “I have had one 
of your libraries in my care about five 
months. I have read a good part of the 


_ books, and find them very interesting ; 
-_have had different crews ; they take a 


good interest in them. I shall return it 
in good order in New York or Boston. 
Yours Respectfully, 
Wiiiram H. HoLBroox, 
Master Schooner Samuel Hart. 
Library No. 2,1083§ is reported by 
Capt. A. 8. Lanfare, Master of bark Geo. 
Downs, December 18th, 1872. He says: 
“T have had it for two voyages to Dem- 
erara and back to New York. On one of 
the voyages I had my family with me, 
and they wish me to thank you for put- 
ting such nice books on board. They 
were ail read with great interest, with 
two or three exceptions. As for myself, 


I must thank you for caring for us sea- 


men. I beg to return this in exchange 
for another. Hnclosed please find one 
dollar from my two daughters.” He 
afterwards adds: “Since the above was 
written, the vessel has been wrecked. 
I have turned the library over to Capt. 
Patterson, of the schooner Selumu. My 
vessel was lost on the Bermudas, Decem- 
ber 25th, 1872. There were two or three 
books in the forecastle at the time the 
brig sank. I remain, yours truly, 


A. S. LANFARE.” 


+ Provided by Mrs. Julia F. Noyes, New York 
City. 

+ Provided by S.S. Cong. ch., Stockbridge, 
Maes. 

§ Provided by Mrs. Hawley McKinney, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 
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The Good We Might Do. 


We all might do good 

When we often do ill, 
There is always the way, 

If we have but the will; 
Though it be but aword 

Kindly breathed or suppressed, 
It may guard off some pain, 

Or give peace to some breast. 


We all might do good 
In a thousand small ways— 
In forbearing to flatter, 
Yet yielding due praise— 
In spurning ill humor, 
Reproving wrong done, 
And treating but kindly 
Each heart we have won. 


We all might do good, 
Whether lowly or great, 
For the deed is not guaged 
By the purse or estate ; 
If it be but a cup 
Of -cold water that’s given, 
Like ‘‘the widow’s two mites,” 
It is something for heaven. 


+ 6 


The Cruel Boy. 

There was once a boy who delight- 
ed to kill and torment flies and little ani- 
mals. Was he not very cruel? What 
do you think became of this boy when 
he was grown up to bea man? Did he 
grow merciful and kind as he grew older? 
Oh, no. History tells us otherwise. 
When a man, he became Emperor of 
Rome. Then how much good he could 
have done, if he only wanted to. Though 
kind in the beginning of his reign, his 
natural character soon showed itself. 

Nero, for that was his name, loved to 
do evil. I will tell you some of his wicked 
actions. He killed his own wife, and or- 
dered his own mother to be assassinated. 
He enjoyed cruel sports of all kinds; 
and the groans and sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures afforded him rich enter- 
tainment. He had heard the story of 
the burning of ancient Troy, and, wish- 


‘ing to see how it looked, he ordered the 


city of Rome to beset on fire. Then the 
traitor placed himself on a high tower 
that overlooked the conflagration, and 
sang to his lyre the story of burning 
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Troy. As if all this were not enough, 
he laid the blame on the poor Christians, 
and they were tortured in the most 
horrid manner, to confess a crime they 
had not committed. 

Such wicked people do not generally 
live to be old. Nero’s subjects at length 
grew weary of him, and condemned him 
to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock and 
dashed to pieces. To avoid so dreadful a 
death, Nero killed himself in the thirty- 
second year of his age. 

Now when I see alittle boy inclined to 
torment flies and other helpless creatures, 
Iam aptto think of Nero. The Bible 
says, “ With the merciful Thou wilt 
show Thyself merciful.” Does any child 
think that the great God, whose tender 
mercies are over all His works, and who 
watches the dying sparrows, will not be 
angry with all those who in any way 
abuse His creatures? 

All bad habits grow stronger as we grow 
older. They are like the snow-ball set 
in motion by agroup of playful children, 
very small at first, but as the ball is 
rolled on and on,it grows with every 
turn, till at last it becomes so large and 
sightly, that the passing traveller stops 
to look at it. 


2-e-2—_______ 
The King and the Soldier. 

Frederick of Prussia had a great mania 
for enlisting gigantic soldiers into the 
Royal Guards, and paid an enormous 
bounty to his recruiting officers for get- 
ting them. One day the recruiting ser- 
geant chanced to espy a Hibernian, who 
was at least seven feet high ; he accosted 
him in English, and proposed that he 
should enlist. The idea of military life 
and the large bounty so delighted Pat- 
rick that he immediately consented, 

“ But, unless you can speak German, the 
king will not give you 80 much.” 

“Oh!” said the Irishman, “sure it's I 
that don’t know a word of German.” 

“ But,” said the sergeant, “ three words 
will be sufficient, and these you can learn 
ina short time. The king knows every 
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man inthe guards. As soon as he sees 
you, he will ride up and ask you hew old 
you are; you will say, ‘ Zwenty-seven ,’ 
next how long you have been in the ser- 
vice: you must reply, ‘Three weeks,’ 
finally, if you are provided with clothes 
and rations: you answer, ‘ Both.’” 

Pat soon learned to pronounce his an- 
swers, but never dreamed of learning the 
questions. In three weeks he appeared 
before the king in review. His Majesty 
rode up to him. Paddy stepped forward 
with “present arms.” 

“ How old are you ?” said the king. 

“Three weeks,” said the Irishman. 

“How long have you been in the ger- 
vice ?” asked His Majesty. 

“Twenty-seven years.” 

“Am Tor you a blockhead?” roared 
the king. 

“Both,” replied Patrick, who was in- 
stantly taken to the guard-room, but par- 
doned by the king after he understood 
the facts of the case. 


es 


“Naked and Ye Clothed Me.” 

A Russian soldier, one very cold pierc- 
ing night, kept duty between one sentry- 
box and another. A poor workingman, 
moved with pity, took off his coat and 
lent it to the poor soldier to keep him 
warm ; adding that he should soon reach 
home, while the soldier would be exposed 
out of doors for thenight. The cold was 
so intense that the soldier was found 
dead in the morning. Sometime after- 
wards the poor man was laid on his 
death-bed, and in a dream saw Jesus ap- 
pear to him. “You have got my coat 
on,’ said the man. 
you lent tome that cold night when I 
was on duty and you passed by. ‘I was 
naked and you clothed me.’” 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time con- 
stitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous pay- 
ment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


oF eye and bequeath to THE AMERIVAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable 
ases and purposes of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, 
and that they signed it at his request, and u his presence and the presence of each other. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIESe 
Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, 


Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either 


SAVINGS 


_ at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 


BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


ekman-street. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits frou Seamen, which will be kept safel: 


~ and secure regular instalments of interest. 


Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are establishe 


in New York, 78 Wall-street and 189 Cherry-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily 


between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES 
LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
NEW YorRK, 190 Cherry-street...-.....: Amer. Sea. Friend Society.. Fred’k Alexander. 
153 Thompson street, (colored). --.-. & ne ee -- W.P. Powell. 


Boston, 99 Purchase street ....-------- Boston is 6 a ; Capts. a hae Robert 
mith. 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street.. Penn. se “ . Capt. J. T. Robinson. 


WILMINGTON, cor Front and Dock sts.. Wilm. Seamen’s Fr’nd Soc’y. Capt. W. J. Penton. 


REATMEEESTONGS, CC, conc cane cloc mens sas siois Charleston Port Society..... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
EGR AIA. 5 capa s owe aca ns -. Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society.. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
San Francisco, Cal. = & Ke "G ae 
AONOUUMI 9, Mevese ee cnenie esses == <a Honolula ‘“ - -- Mrs. Crabbe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


NEw YORK, 338 Pearl street..--..---.- 


Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen Charles Blake. 


334 & 336 Pearl street. ...... pact Li vabOsmacnsontees neces che 

4 Catharine Lane, (colored).-.-.--.-- 0, Sy) coon eee Fee G. F. Thompson. 

AS Oliver Stleet--------+-5-------+- 0. ~ (o2esmeseemiecaassseae Christ. Bowzan. 

66 do ie ieee ae a aero do: | 2 errr cstanws Charles G. Auffarth. 


New BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court..-.... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.§ ...--. David Iisley. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street...--..-. Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y Edward Kirby. 
MARINERS’? CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. 


New York, Catharine, cor. Madison st. 
Cor. Water and Dover streets... --. 


SUSTAINED BY 
New York Port Society..... 
Mission ne oe 

6ée 


MINISTERS. 


Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
“ee 


DID WiOSbaStlOOb ect. ccc es-ceen cnn tf O. ---- ‘ BF. Millard. 
Foot of Pike street, EH. R...-.--.-- Episcopal Miss. Society...... ‘Robt. J. Walker. 
Foot of Hubert street, N. R....-..- oo pe ss nem “ H. ¥. Roberts. 


Open air Service, Coenties Slip. -.-. 
Swedish and English, pier 11, N. R. 
Oliver, cor. Henry street......-.---. 
Cor. Henry and Market sts... 


¢ “ a 


Methodisti-s-secnas-satecnse 
Baptist: -eepecsee soe asian 


. Sea and Land, Presbyterian. 


O. G. Hedstrom. 
J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
K. Hopper, D. D. 


; i Otte eos Am. Sea. Friend Society.. ‘« E. O. Bates. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President street Society f ce NE 
BUFFALO...-----.-----------200---2-2-+ -22-2-- nce cee ee eee Cec cnenne «© P. G. Cook. 
ALBANY, Montgomery street..-..-.--. Methodisticse sso. ssoscee aa “« John Miles. 
Boston, cor. Salem and N. Bennet sts.. Boston Sea. Friend Society.. <‘ §.H. Hayes. 
-North Square. ......-.-..--..-.-.-+ Boston Port Society......... “ Geo. S. Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis streets Baptist Bethel Society....... ‘© H. A. Cooke. 


Richmondstreet......--ee.-------- 
PorTLAND, Me. Fore st. nr. Custom H. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden st... 
EN BEDEORD wseicias aiciso wine siete sn « ° 


J. P. Robinson. 

¥. Southworth. 

C. M. Winchester. 
J. D. Butler. 


PHILADELPHIA, cor. Front & Union sts. Presbyterian... .. Pao eee ‘¢ Vincent Group. 
Cor. Shippen and Penn streets... .- Methodist cece cc cemejneeesnn a “William Major. ~ 
Catharine street. see..-------->- Episcopal...... Ore bec ogee ‘¢ W. B. Erben. 
Front St. above Navy Yard...-.- Baptist szocemter cate scsiewec ce “Joseph Perry. 

BALTIMORE, cor Aliceand Anna streets. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc’y.. ‘ Francis McCartney, 
Cor. Light and Lee streets...... eee False S. rie A wears “ R.R. Murphy. 

erican orfo ea, “ 

IN ORKOUK voce ce steideccs eewemeres~ n= ‘Eidonditcometios E. N. Crane. 

CHARLESTON, Church, nr. Water street “ ct “ Ceo. S! OWim..B. Yates. 

DANPRININAHE aeuccnicc one cseshctcstcaesas« os “ se ‘©...  ‘% Richard Webb. 

Mosi.E, Church street, near Water... ‘ U ee eee | 6 —— 

IN ORUMAN Seinen c inte <citinselecisieciss isc = iene m/s \omercie a Reciastanlyewcince L. H. Pease. 
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OsseEcts. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; | 


to protect them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world ; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 


power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve | 


he handmaid of Christianity. =r ee : 
* takes OF Accueendors 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the Unit:d States, 
the Society has stations in CHina, JAPAN, the SANDWicH ISLANDS, CHILI, | 
BRAZIL, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, NEw Bruns- 
wick, &c, and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business | 
upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. ; 
2.—The monthly publication of the SAr.ors’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the | 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others. 
The Society also publishes the Lire Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 

3.— LOAN LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, | 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates, This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Libiary on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
With it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. ° (2). It 
places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own apartment. (38) It contem- 
plates a connection between the missionary and the individual who furnishes 
the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library is informed, 
if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and 
whatever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of 
libraries sent out by the Society, is 4,200, containing 185,000 volumes. Caleu- 
lating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably 180,000 men. 
Over seven hundred hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable 
to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have been pro- 
vided by special contributions from Sabbath schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. 
More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of Sartors’ HomEs, Reaping Rooms, SAvInes’ 
BANKS, the distribution of BIBLES, TRAOTS, &c. == 

The Sartors’ Homer, 190 Cherry 8t., New York, is the 
the direction of the Society. It was o 
commodated over 78,000 boarders, 


property and under 
pened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
1 V This one Institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
atteadance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies, rei 

NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member: One Hundred dol- 
lars a Life Director. ‘he SatLors’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, sent grataitously to Pastors, 


who take a yearly collection for the cause ife- 1 
Rigas le a ,» and to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 


